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leet of God. 
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QUESTION. 


Elect of God! and who is he? 
What path by him is trod? 
Shut up to few—to all men free, 
Where throng the elect of God? 
Unriddle ye the maze who can; 
The mystery explore 
For me, a weary, wildered man, 
Who longs to find the door. 
ANSWER. 
Elect of God!—he who repents; 
Reforms, without, within; 
Who loathes all evil thoughts, intents, 
And every darling sin; 
Hating his lusts, and loving Christ, 
He, unawares, hath trod 
The happy path to peace, unpriced, 
He is the elect of God! 
QUESTION. 
But what, if wandering far from home, 
A beggar in his wo; 
And choosing, though rebuked, to roam, 
As rebels love to go; 
What if, sin-wrecked, and idly tost 
By every wind and wave, 
He joins the army of the lost, 
Whose march is to the grave? 
ANSWER. 
Still, if he turns with suppliant knee, 
Though viler, never trod 
This earth—by H1m who stained the tree, 
That man’s elect of God! 
And God will find him, though he dwell 
Where darkness hath its seat; 
Will reach him, though the waves of hell 
Were surging at his feet! 
* question. 
Yet, what, if having tasted bliss 
‘Unspeakable, he goes 
Away from Christ, and with a kiss 
Betrays him to his foes? 
Is he, who takes the bread and wine, 
And takes the price of blood, 
Yea, gloats upon the silver’s shine, 
” Indeed, elect of God? 
ANSWER. 
Thou art the man!—what hast thou done? 
Say, wretch, for which of all 
His gifts, thy treason, that-hath won 
For thee, such dreadful fall! 
Yet turn thee! turn thee! wondrous love 
Though thou the depths hast trod; 
If thow repent, will lift above 
Thy sin, the Elect of God! 





Selections. 


Religious Excitement. 

The present is emphatically an age of 
revivals. Thousands and thousands of 
souls in our own country have, within a 
few years, been hopefully converted to 
God. Ministers are encouraged and 
private christians are stirred up to prayer 
and vigorous effort. The good work 
goes on graciously and gloriously. 

In view of this mighty achievement of 
divine grace, many of the people of God 
themselves are differently affected. Some, 
out of the fulness of their hearts, are 
ready to exclaim, ‘‘ This is the Lord’s 
doing and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 
—Whilst others, fearful that improper 
measures are employed, and that too 
much is made of the passions, attribute 
this great movement to excitement. Too 
much excitement! too much excitement! 
is heard from various quarters. Some 
have gone so far as to deny that there is 
any excitement in true religion; main- 
taining that it is wholly a matter of the 
head, having very little to do with the 
heart. We proprose here to examine 
this sentiment a little. 

That eminent divine, President Ed- 
wards, in his book on ‘‘ Religious Affec- 
tion,’ which one says was written with 
all the acumen of a Locke, and all the 
piety of a Watts, remarks, ‘‘ True relig- 
ion consists in holy affections.” Now 
do the sacred scriptures bear out the 
writer in this remark? What is the feel- 
ing awakened in the soul under its first 
conviction for sin? The multitude heard 
Peter preach on the day of Pentecost, 
and cried out, ‘‘men and brethren what 
shall we do?” Was there no excite- 
ment here? Did not these anxious 
persons feel that sin had killed them? Is 
it possible for a man to see danger 
hanging directly over him and not feel? 





Can a sinner be perfectly easy, perfectly |° 


mute, with more than ‘a mill-stone’s 
weight of guilt upon his conscience? 
Saul of Tarsus, deeply sensible that he 
was @ Signer, inquired in a tone of hum- 
ble submission, Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do? Was Saul in earnest? Did 
he feel emotion? or-did he make this 
tnquiry with a Stoic’s indifference? 
There is something in the first exercise 
of faith that Usually excites the tender 
sensibilities of the soul. When the man 
who was born blind, and whose eyes 
Christ had opened, beheld his benefactor, | 


believe, and worshipped him.» When 
the incredulous Thomas looked upon the 
wounded hands and pierced side of the 
risen Saviour, the deep feeling of his 
heart gushed out in the exclamation, 
‘* My Lord and my God! ” 

There is, too, in the hepe of the chris- 
tian, something that stirs his inmost soul. 
Can he think, and not feel, of being de- 
livered from sin, from sorrow, from death? 
Can he cast his*¢ye upon his future 


_| erown?—Can he think of those mansions 


of unspeakable bliss, which the Lord has 
gone to prepare in the heavens for his 
faithful followers, and not be sensible of 
a heavenly joy playing about his heart? 

Then there is love—love to God, love 
to man. Who can be the subject of this 
heaven-born passion and not have his 
heart burn within him? 

Isaiah we suppose was excited, ie 
having his mouth touched as with a live 
coal from off the altar of God, he felt the 
full burthen of his prophetic office rest- 
ing upon him. Jeremiah was excited 
wheu he wished his head were waters, 
and his eyes a fountain of tears, that he 
might weep -for the slain of. his country- 
men. The book of Psalms is a fountain 
of feeling. The saints of the Most High 
in every age, have been the subjects of 
deep feeling—of a vast veri-‘~ 
ing? 

Our brethren, however, who are so 
much afraid of excitement, may tell us 
that it is only a particular kind of feeling 


nf faey 


to which they stand opposed. There is 


so much spurious excitement in the 
world! Granted, but are we to fall out 
with a thing altogether because that 
thing may be abused? Are we to discard 
any matter because in it there is found a 
mixture of evil? Upon this principle 
there would be in the world no church, 
no government, no society. 

But then the measures employed to 
produce excitement are so objectionable. 
Stirring sermons, stirriag exhortations,— 
the songs, the anrious seats—O these are 
intolerable! Well, would these dear 
brethren have sermons less stirring ?— 
Would they have exhortations from fro- 
zen hearts and frozen lips? Would they 
have a minister, under a sense of the tre- 
mendous responsibility resting upon him, 
stand up before them and talk as though he 
did not believe what he said? Would they 
have him stand by the cross of Christ, that 
amazing monument of God’s hatred to 
sin, and of his mercy to man, as perfectly 
unmoved as though he stood by an ice- 
berg? Would they have him exhort 
sinners to repent, to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as if he did not care whether 
they repented or whether they be- 
lieved? And as to the anzious seat, 
it is our honest conviction that there 
is not half the danger in this seat, that 
is ‘to be apprehended from the sleepy 
careless seat. What if the poor sinner 
feels himself an outcast, that he is undone 
by his shameful departures from God, is 
there any thing wrong in his saying pub- 
licly that he so feels? He comes to the 
house of God to know what he must do 
to be saved; he is told that he must re- 
pent, must pray, must believe. Is he to 
blame if he ask the minister to pray for 
him, to pray with him? Doubtless he is 
not. Nor can the minister be to blame 
if he inform any that may desire special 
prayers to be offered in their behalf, that 
their request will be regarded. 

The truth is upon this whole subject, if 
we were only in earnest, if we took God 
exactly at his word, and labored as in 
his immediate presence, we should not 
be surprised or startled at excitement. 
Were half the breath thus vainly spent, 
in decrying. revivals and revival meas- 
ures, sent to heaven for God’s mercy 
upon poor sinners, Zion’s gates would be 
crowded with converts, and the blessed 
cause would be onward, onward! For 
ourselves, we are free to: say, if we be 
beside ourselves we trust it is to God; if we 
he branded as an enthusiast, we bear it 
rather than to be covered with confusion 
at the bar of God, under a charge of 
sleeping over the destinies of immortal 
souls. 


A Strange Kind of Riches. 


Some years ago a number of poor men 
made a discovery of a species of property 
having various striking peculiarities. It 
differed totally from any that wealthy men 
in general at that time possessed. The 
poor men made no secret as discév- 
erers usually do, of what they had found 
out; but opened their whole hearts to all 
the world, and gave every living being 
an equal chance with themselves to be- 
come rich. 

The lé¥ers of gain of that day, however, 
were very little interested in the matter. 
PMost of thein sneeréd at the whole thing, 














he was greatly moved and said, Lord I 


#8 virtually said, “give us the kind of 


- 


wealth we now have, and are seeking, 
and we desire no other.’”” They had 
many misgivings, however, about their 
own course in the matter, and many of 
them have wept, and are weeping yet, 
that, with all their gettings, they did not 
lay up this kind of treasure. 

Some of the poor men of that age, 
made large acquisitions of this species of 
property. They became very wealthy; 
and one of the most ancient and valuable 
documents that have come down to our 
times, mentions their names, and gives a 
particular description of this peculiar 
kind of wealth. A single quotation from 
that record, will place the matter fairly 
before the reader. ‘‘Rich in good 
works,” 

We have thought it worth while to 
notice a few of the peculiarities of this 
kind of riches, in the hope that in the 
scramble for other kinds of gain, now so 
animated among men, a few might proba- 
bly be interested in turning their faces 
this way. 

1. There is no uncertainty about the 
acquisition of this kind of wealth. Some 
men toil for property with the same suc- 
cess ashe who draws water in a sieve. 
They put their money in bags with holes. 
They do not accumulate. But there is 
no uncertainty about the gains of him 
who would be *‘ rich in 470d works.”— 
Every effort well made, is safe from 
failure.—Each good work is gain abso- 
lutely. And all faithful labor put forth 
in this enterprise, has upon it the stamp 
of assured success. The insurance is 
the assurance of infinite wisdom and 
power. 

2. This kind of riches never harms the 
possessor. Other kinds oftendo. A good 
man was once so alarmed about such a 
danger, that he prayed he might not be 
rich! Many men would scoff at such a 
prayer if offered in these days; but they 
cannot scoff the wisdom of it away. 
Many men’s accumnilation of gain is like 
a sinking man’s filling his pocket with 
stones. 

But good works are riches that have 
no sinking quality. . All their tendency 
is upward and heavenward. They are 
wings for the soul’s Aight to its eternal 
home. 

3. This kind of riches never occasions 
any anxiety to thé possessor. Worldly 
wealth often gives more trouble than the 
want of it ever occasioned. When gain- 
ed, it must be guarded from waste, from 
theft, fraud, &c. The strong bolt and 
the strong bond must secure it. And 
both are not strong enough to bind the 
owner’s heart to firm and quiet confidence. 
He has care still. 

But you need not place a sentry over 
the kind of riches now described. You 
want no bond nor mortgage. The thief 
cannot steal them, nor the moth corrupt 
them, nor the fire consume them, nor 
the waves swallow them up. They can 
never be lost. Not a particle of this 
kind of wealth ever has or- ever can 
perish.—Hence the owner needs no care 
only to accumulate as fast. as he can. 
Every particle of wealth of this kind, and 
thus gained, takes its place at once 
among things imperishable. The stars 
may fade, the sun grow old and dim, and 
be extinguished, but good works are 
riches that outlive them all. 

4. And they do men good for both 
worlds. Early riches belong only to 
earth. The feeble power they have to 
bless, is limited to this short life. They 
accompany no departing spirit into eter- 
nity to do it good there. But good 
works bless this side the grave—bless 
with an approving conscience—sweet 
communion with God, and a glorious 
hope. But their full power to bless is 
known only hereafter. ‘Then cometh the 
harvest, and the happy reaper will find 
it will take all eternity to gather it. Lay- 
ing up in store for themselves a good 


{foundation against the time to come, that 


they may lay hold on eternal life. 

We call the riches strange, but only 
because of the strange conduct of men in 
so foolishly neglecting them. When all 
other wealth is consuming in the fires of 
the great day, men will wonder at their 
own strange infatuation in not having 
been rich in good works. And it will not 
be strange, and they will not think it 
strange, that a just and holy God should 
leave them to the miseries of everlasting 
poverty.—Boston Recorder. 





Hon. Nicholas Brown. 
Mr. Brown was born in Providence, on 
the fourth of April, 1769. He entered 
this University, then Rhode Island Col- 
lege, at the early age of thirteen, the 
year 1782, under the presidentship of 
Dr. Manning, an instructemfor whom he 
ever entertained the most gfateful regard. 
In 1786, before he had attained his eigh- 
ie * 








teenth year, Le was admitted to the first 
degree in thé arts. In 1791, he was 
elected a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of this pinion Upon the resig- 
nation of his ijacle, Mr. John Brown, in 
the year 1796,\he was elected treasurer 
of the corporsigim, ‘This office he held 
until Septe “1826, when he resigned 
it in consequence of his election to the 
Board of Fellows, of which he was a 
member at the timé of his decease. His 
attention to his dufies as a member of the 
corporation was exemplary. For more 
than half a century, indeed until his last 
illness, he was, [ believe, never absent 
from any meeting of the corporation, and 
always took an active interest in every 
discussion that involved the welfare of the 
University. 

Mr. Brown, as you well know, was 
from early life engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. On his character, in this con- 
nection, it is not necessary that I should 
enlarge. It will be sufficient to observe, 
that in company with his brother-in-law, 
the late Thomas P. Ives, from the year 
‘1791 to 1836, he condutted the affairs of 
one of the largest commercial houses in 
New England, and that they gave to it a 
reputation for undeviating integrity and 
financial skill, which hascaused the name 
of Brown & Ives to be respected in every 
city of Europe and America. His dispo- 
suion ves srdent, and his plans frequent- 
ly adventurous. Yer-the success of his 
diversified operatious sufficiently testified 
that boldness of enferprise may be har- 
moniously united with vigorous and delib- 
erate judgment. He was endowed in an 
unusual degree wih that quality, which 
I know not how belter to express than by 
the term, largeness of mind. A plan or 
an enterprise was/attractive to him, oth- 
er things being equal, in proportion to 
its extensiveness. His.commercial views 
were much tinged by this predominating 
bias. The same disposition might be 
distinctly traced in all his benevolent 
efforts. He was a close and cautious 
observer of the dispositions of men and 
the tendencies of things. He seemed 
habitually to look at results, and fre- 
quently at results long distant.—Hence, 
his charities, though large and greatly 
diversified, were principally bestowed 
upon those objects which tended to affect 
the courses of human action and human 
thought. . He sought not so much to 
build up, as to lay the foundations: and 
hence, as we shall have occasion to see, 
his benevolence will be likely to produce 
its permanent results upon coming gen- 
erations. . 

To you who know him so well,—and 
where is the citizen of Providence to 
whom he was not personally known?—I 
need not add, that he was distinguished 
from other men by a large share of in- 
stinctive benevolence. His heart was 
the abode of active sympathy for every 
form of human suffering. He not unfre- 
quently visited the sick in their own 
dwellings, while his door was frequently 
thronged, and his steps waylaid by the 
poor and unfortunate of every age. I 
thing I do not at all overstate the fact, 
when I assert, that for the last twenty- 
five years, whenever any person among 
us, in almost any rank of society, was in 
pecuniary distress, the first person to 
whom he wou!d spontaneously apply for 
relief, was Nichoias Brown. Nor was 
his reputation for charity confined to his 
native place. Almost every mail brought 
him applications for assistance, from 
every part of New England, and even 
from the remoter States; and rarely, it is 
believed, ‘were such appeals unavailing. 
The amount of these distant disbusements 
was never known, except to himself. 
The frequency of the applications is, of 


itself, sufficient proof that they were not 


made in vain. Men are not prone to ap- 
ply for aid where their neighbors have 
often applied without success. Another 
illustration of his kindness of heart is 
found in his tenderness for the reputation 
of others. His benevolence was fre- 
quently requited by ingratitude; yet, 
under the most irritating provocations, 
he was never known to indulge in the 
language either of harshness or reproach. 
He seemed always disposed to look upon 
human nature in its most favorable as- 
pects, and when no favorable aspect 
could be discovered, to contemplate the 
spectacle in silence. ‘The leading. traits 
of Mr. Brown’s character were, I®think 
distinctly revealed in his countenance. 
In his ample brow and well-developed 


marks of a vigorous and expansive intel- 
lect; while his mouth indicated a spirit 
tenderly alive to human suffering, and 
habitually occupied in the contemplation 
of deeds of ¢@mpassion. 

Although’ Mr. Brown was never con- 
nected with any Christian Church, it is 
well known that he ™ in early life, 





deeply impressed with' the importance of 
religion, and gave to it ever afterwards a 
most solemn and thoughtful attention. 
He was ardently attached to the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, and studied 
them with earnestness and delight. His 
habitual companions were the works of 
President Edwards, of Owen, of Baxter, 
and of Doddrige. I do not think that 
there was any branch of human know- 
ledge with which he was so well acquain- 
ted as theology. I need not add that he 
was a daily reader of the Holy Scriptures, 
and that they were the source of his 
consolation and the foundation of his 
hope, when every thing earthly had lost 
its power to interest him. 

Responding to the views which the 
Scriptures present, of our moral obliga- 
tions, it may be well supposed that his 
directly religious charities were large 
and unremitted. Before the existence of 
the American Tract Society, he had 
published, at his own expense, some of 
the most impressive sermons of President 
Edwards, as well as some other small 
practical theological works, for gratuitous 
distribution. From the commencement 
of that Society to his death, he was one 
of its firmest friends and most liberal 
supporters. In company with some other 
distinguished men, he presented it with 
the stereotype plates, from which Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion, 
and Baxter’s Saint’s Rest are printed: 


;thus-evincing his desire to place in the 


hands of every man tie sentiments from 
which he had himself derived peculiar 
benefit. He took a deep interest in the 
support of religious institutions. The 
sums which he either gave or else lent 
without hope of repayment, towards the 
building of churches, and the endowment, 
in every part of our country, of colleges 
and academies, amounted to thousands of 
dollars annually. Although he was con- 
scientiously a Baptist, yet his charities 
were rarely solicited in vain by Chris- 
tians of every other denomination.— Dis- 
course of Pres. Wayland. " 


The Obligations of the Churches in 
Reference to Sunday Schools: 


BY THE REV. JOHN MORRISON, D. D: 


Pastors and people have every where, 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, determined that a spiritual nursery 
for the young, shall from an essential 
branch of the machinery of a Christian 
church. We hail this symptom of the 
times in which we live, and augur the 
best results from it. Nor is this all;— 
the churches are also disposed, in vari- 
ous ways, to look with interest upon the 
Sunday school— they cheerfully contrib- 
ute the funds necessary to its support, 
they speak of it with high approbation, 
they attend its annual examinations with 
unmingled satisfaction, thay often cast a 
glistening eye of delight to the assembly 
of children, they occasionally look into 
the school-room during the hours of in- 
struction, and now and then, a devoted 
member of the church falls into the ranks 
of our Sunday school teachers. We 
would not be indifferent to all this; we 
regard it as‘a token for good; we would 
not indulge the tones of complaint, and 
thereby check the current of benevolent 
and Christian feeling which begins to 
flow. But neither, on the other hand, 
would we exaggerate the real amount o: 
efficient aid rendered by the churches to 
the Sunday school cause. If we are not 
to complain of our brethren in the tone o1 
bitterness, so neither are we to deal un- 
faithfully by fostering an impression more 
favorable than the facts of the case will 
justify. There is yet a manifest lack in 
the churches, of that deep sympathy in 
the Sunday school, that would warrant 
us to expect the most precious develop- 
ments of the system. 

I prefer this charge, without scruple, 
upon the churches, because I know that, 
with comparatively rare exceptions, it 
fairly lies at their door. I want to know 
by what fiction of benevolence it has 
come to pass, that the entire destiny of 
our Sunday schools has been so largely 
committed to the superintendence of the 
young and the inexperienced. I delight 
to see the young, with their smiling faces 
and their ardent feelings, devoting them- 
selves to this most delightful of all em- 
ployments; and a better element for 


,| Maturing their Christian graces, I can 


scarcely conceive of. But I must seri- 
ously demurjto that arrangement of the 


forehead, you could not but observe the | Churches, which so generally commits 


the Sunday school to the absolute care of 
those, who, of necessity, stand in need 
of the counsels and example of those more 
advanced in years and experience than 
themselves. What happy results might 
not be expected to accrue;toxthe entire 
working of the Sunday schdel system, if, 
in every church, a few of the wisest, 





most established, and: most ‘“‘ spiritually 
minded” in the community, were to give 
themselves, with full purpose of heart, to 
the labors and delights of Sunday school 
instruction? There presence and co-op- 
eration would inspire with confidence the 


standing inthe ‘Christian life would se- 
cure the reverence and good behavior of 
the children, while their attainments in 
wisdom and piety would diffuse them- 
selves, like leaven, through every branch 
of that service which pertains to the office 
of the Sunday school teachers. 

And in what way, I ask, could the more: 
advanced Christians in our churches hope 
to be more useful than by throwing a 
portion of their energies into a work 
which promises such vast results to the 
present and coming generations? What 
field of labor can they propose to enter 
that upon with equal promise of reward, as 
to which I would now invite their serious 
regard? How can they more surely fol- 
low in the footsteps of their Lord, than 
by caring for those interesting, but often 
neglected objects, respecting whom he 
emphatically said to his selfish disciples, 
‘* Suffer the little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Do not, I pray you, without substantial 
reason, begin to make excuse. The 
mother who has to watch over her own 
offspring—the aged, whose infirmities 
unfit them for labor—the servant, whose 
time is the property of another—the in- 
firm, whuse strength God has weakened 
by the way, may fairly plead exemption 
from the responsibility I am now attempt- 
ing to fix;—but when we have subtracted 
all these parties from the membership of 
our churches, there yet remains a numer- 
ous and influential class, who cannot, as I 
humbly conceive, excuse themselves from 
the labors of the Sunday school, except 
for some such reason as they could not 
assign to that Redeemer who died for 
them; and who seems to say to them, as 
they look ‘on the infant throngs which 
crowd our school-rooms—‘‘ Feed my 
lambs.”’ 

Are there not a goodly number of pious 
matrons, who have reared their families, 
and have thus acquired vast stores of ex- 
perience in the management of the young 
who have not as yet devoted themselves 
to the labors of the Sunday school?—Are 
there not persons, of both sexes unincum- 
bered with the cares of a family, who 
migh* asspire to the high honor and felic- 
ity of training a few of the rising genera- 
tion forGod? Are there not members 
in all our churches, who, if they were to 
surrender themselves to the advancement 
of this glorious work, would awaken such 
a feeling of delight, from its rarity, as 
would thrill with joy and gratitude both 
the heart of the pastor and the flock. I 
beseech you, my brethren, not to put 
away this appeal from you, without deal- 
ing with it in-the spirit of sober reflec- 
tion and prayer. It is to Christ and 
the souls of the young, I would have you 
feel your responsibility. If you admit 
that my appeal has justice on its side, and 
that there may be parties, nay, that there 
are parties, to whom it applies, I beseech 
you, individually, to agitate the question 
—‘‘Lord, is it I ?”’—until conscience shall 
give the response, which the decisions of 
a coming day will approve: 


George Bennet, Esq. the Missiona: 
ry’ Traveler. 


This man, well known as one of the 
authors of Tyerman and Bennet’s voy- 
ages among the Polynesian Islands, has 
recently died in England, of a disease of 
the heart, aged 64. He was apparently 
in health, and was walking in the street, 
when he fel and died instantly. He had 
that morning ¢xamined a manuscript, as 
one of the committee of the Tract Society, 
and written a letter giving his opinion of 
the M. S., and a promise to meet the 
Committee at the time of their appointed 
meeting. And it so happened, that he 
was buried at the very hour appointed for 


purely benevolent, had sailed and trav- 
elled a space on land and water nearly 
equal to four times the circumference of 
the globe! He performed fifty-one voya- 


4ges, in length exceeding eighty thousand 


miles, and travelled by land at least. ten 
thousand more! Was there ever an ex- 
pedition like this? Compared with it, 
how inferior is every thing in the history 
of maritime enterprise! It will be re- 
membered, too, that it was not a voyage 
of commerce, impelled by cupidity; nor 
of discovery, impelled by curiosity. It 
was a visit of love, an encouragement to 
brethren who had gone far hence to the 
Gentiles, and become exiles from the land 
of their fathers for the sake of Christ. 

Aq immence work,was achieved by the 





or 


hearts of morésyouthful. laborers; their | 


that meeting. This man, for puposes - 


Deputation, while by far the greater por- 
tion, of it is to be set down to Mr. Tyer- 
man. For the first two years the Dupu- 
ties kept a joint journal, which was then 
left off; a separate one was kept by Mr. 
Tyerman,.and continued up to nearly the 


the chief business may be said to have 

been at an end. Mr. Bennet, however, 

madé several interesting additions. The 

death of Mr. Tyerman was a most disas- 

trous event, with respect especially to the 

subsequent publication. Mr. Bennet be- 

ing incompetent to the task of preparation 

for the press, the mass of memoranda was 

placed in the hands of his friend Mont- 

gomery, who: says, ‘‘ They were gener- 

ally rough and mis-shapen—the first 

thoughts in the first words of the writers, 

at the time, and upon the spot, recording 

the actual impressions and feelings awa- 

kened or confirmed by the things them- 

selves.” Mr. Montgomery, therefore, 

felt it his duty to ‘‘ recompose the whole ;”’ 

and he preformed his part in a manner 

worthy of his talent and reputation. Itis 
an extraordinary fact, that the volumes of 
the Deputation are the first of their class 

that ever commanded the homage, | or 
even attracted the notice of the Edinburg 
Review. That great organ of literally 

opinion, notwithstanding its previous hos- 
tility to Missions, delivered the following 
judgment upon them—‘‘ They relate some 
very remarkable phenomena in the histo- 
ry and condition of rude nations, and give 
a more striking view of the existing state 
of the heathen world, and of its dawning 
day.of civilization, science, and religion, 
than has been furnished from any other 
quarter.”” The Reviewer describes 

as ‘offering to our view some of the 
most remarkable moral improvements 
that the world has seen, since the @erly 
diffusion of Christianity; and they con- 
clude by declaring that the Depetation 
‘accomplished one of the most varied, in- 
teresting and instructive expeditions, of 
which we have a record.— Puritan. 


Habit of reading Sermons in Eng. 
and. 


The expediency of this method of 

preaching is under discussion in the Lon- 
don Patriot. One correspondent, after 
remarking that all men have not the same 
kind of talents, and that many would fail 
to produce the impression which they do 
produce if they should not read; says 
that his opponent will not deny that Dr. 
Chalmers, and the late Mr. Toller and 
Mr. Irving in his best days, are to be 
ranked among the most powerful preach- 
ers; and yet they read their sermons. 
The same remark will apply to Bishop 
Wilson, of Calcutta, and to Mr. Melville, 
the most popular preacher in the Estab- 
lishment, who always read—and also to 
Dr. Wardlaw. He asks his opponent if 
he ‘‘would have all these preachers 
throw away their manuscripts; and (he 
says) then we should almost to a certain- 
ty have from them sermons not half go _ 
impressive, nor so calculated to fix the 
attention of thinking winds. Does he 
know that whatever is genuine, and to be 
traced to the Spirit of God, in the Ameri- 
can revivals, has been found ag much in 
connection with a ministry where the ser- 
mons have been wholly read, as among 
the wildest extempore addresses?”’ 
He further says, that as education pro- 
gresses among the people, they are be- 
coming more emancipated from the feel- 
ing, that what has been carefully prepared 
in the study must necessarily be less 
connected with divine influence than that 
which seems to be the gift of the moment. 
He would therefore have every one pur- 
sue his own gift. He further says, that 
‘*it is one disadvantage to Dissent, that 
it two exclusively patronises one species 
of pulpit talent. The Church Establish- 
ment embraces all orders. You may see 
a crowded church, and by no means a 
fashionable congregation, where sermons 
are read verbalim,as often as where they 
are not read, and more frequently. The 
age does not tend so much to declamation 
as it did years ago.” This correspondent 
would deprive the Dissenting pulpit of 
the benefit arising from variety in men’s 
talents. He need not fear; it is not very 
likely that reading sermons will become 
general: it is a method of pulpit prepara- 
tion far too laborious and seif-denying for 
those who find that they can talk fluently 
without much toil in preparation: a fact 
which the hearers sometimes find out to 
their cost, though the preacher may be 
content to give them, what costs him little 
or nothing.”’—I b. f 








The American Quarterly Register 
states that, of one hundred and fourteen 
students, whose names are on-the cata- 
logue of Princeton Theol Semi- 
ary, one hundred and four, or eleven- 

lfths of the whole ~ have 





time of his death in Madagascar, when ~~ 
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New England. 


God in his providence has given us a 
place in this growing Republic. He has 
cast our lot in that portion of it that is sa- 
cred to the memory of the Puritans. Our 
territory is very unlike the rich and broad 
prairies of the West, where the earth 
yields an abundant harvest to him who 
furrows its surface and casts in his secd. 
We dwell in a mountainous, rough, «ud 
comparatively sterile territory; the hus- 
bandman here cannot obtain his bread, 
except by the sweat of his brow. The 
people of New England therefore, have 
been driven by that necessity, which is 
the mother of invention, to resort to 
other means of support, besides the culti- 
vation of the soil. We have been 
taught by our ancestors that knowledge 
is power, and their example and advice, 
urged home upon us by the necessity of 
the case, has turned our attention to the 
subject of education. Experience has 
taught, and is still teaching us, that the 
power and influence derived from our 
literary and religious institutions, is more 
valuable than the power of numbers, or 
than mines of gold and silver. ‘‘Our 
rough and hardly subdued hill-sides and 
barren plains have produced us that 
which neither ores nor spices, nor sweets 
could purchase; which would not spring 
in the gardens of the East.” ‘The 
rocks and sands which will yield neither 
the cane nor the coffee-tree, have yielded | 
us an industrious population,” and a 
church-going people, who provide liber- 
ally for the instruction of all the children 
in the elements of a useful education, 
and who endow seminaries in which our 
youth are trained for the highest stations 
of usefulness in Church and Stste. 

‘* Man is the nobler growth our soil supplies, 
And souls are ripened in our northern skies.” 

It is hoped that New England will 
never forget where her strength lies. 
That she will cherish her literary insti- 
tutions, and be able to stretch forth the 
long arm of her intellectual and moral 
power over the whole of our vast repub- 
lic» May the day never come when the 
inhabitants of New England shall be so 
intoxicated with the love of pleasure, and 
so eager in the pursuit of wealth or hon- 
or, as to be unmindful of the obligation 
resting upon her to train up her children 
in the way they should go.—Rev. E. 
Davis. 





shed, —under 3 guidance of ‘that 


wisdom which is first pure, thenllifieace- 
able,—without partiality, and without hy- 
pocrisy,”’ it shall not forget that it is ‘ full 
of good fruits.” ‘* Whatsoever things 
are true—whatsoever things are honest 
—whatsoever things are just—whatsoever 
things are pure—whatsoever things are 
lovely—whatsoever things are of good 
report—if there be any virtue—if there 
be any praise,” ‘these things’? it shall 
cherish and commend. 

~The Reflector shall continue to be 
thoroughly Anti-Slavery. It will studi- 
ously labor to remove that ‘‘ plague 
spot ” from the.garments of the church, 
and to purify the churches from all par- 
ticipation in the unsurpassed guilt of 
chattelizing the disciples of Christ, and 
the souls which he has made. 

It shall labor, not to arrest, but to 
purify the streams of benevolence. Upon 
the darkness of slavery, it shall continue 
to reflect the light of God’s truth. And 
shall endeavor in the spirit of the gospel 
to rescue from its dismal shades both the 
oppressor and the oppressed. 

The cause of temperance, now in its 
vigorous career, shall not be forgotten 
or neglected in the Reflector. Its ligat 
shall not be ‘‘ under a bushel,’’ when it 
comes in contact with any subject which 
affects the great cause of moral reform. 
The Reflector shall embrace acondensed 
summary of the various news of the day. 
But more especially will it seek to con- 
vey to its readers, that which is of pecu- 
liar interest to the Christian—that which 
pertains more directly to the cause of 
God—revivals of religion—the progress 
of missions and the struggles of liberty, 
whether in the old world or the new. 


Epitroriat DeparTMENT. 
Arrangements are in progress to secure 
the services of such a man as the cause 
and case demand. Fully aware of the 
importance of the station, the Association 
(with an humble trust in God) will en- 
deavor to have it competently filled. Its 
columns will be enriched by permanent 
contributions from some of the best pens 
in most, if net all of the free states. And 
we are happy to add, that the pen of its 
former Editor, to whom the patrons of the 
Reflector are so much indebted for its 
past success, will not fail still to contrib- 
ute to their edification. 


To AGENTs AND SvusBscriBERs. 
‘“* The Reflector lives and 
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Address to the Subseribers, Patrons 
and Friends of the Christian Re. 
flector. 


You havo seen by an Editorial in 
the last Reflector, that an important 
change is about to take place in the 
affairs, We hope, however, it is a 
change that will be more than satisfactory 
to its supporters. 

Pecuniary considerations have urged 
the necessity upon the minds of the con- 
ductors. As a location, Boston will 
afford essential advantages over Worces- 
ter. A paper in Boston will generally 
be a week in advance of a paper in Wor- 
cester, in point of news. This disadvan- 
tage the Reflector has long felt, which 
will be now remedied. No point in the 
U. S. is in more direct and speedy com- 
munication (by railroad and steam) with , 
all parts of our country, than Boston. 
It is doubtful whether a more central 
place can be found, for all that is stirring, 
at home and abroad. Especially when 
the (soon to be) weekly communication 
with Europe is taken into the account. 
And besides this, many facilities for the 
efficiency, interest and usefulness of an 
Editor, will be available in the city, 
which he could not enjoy at its former 


lotation. 


Pustisuinec Department. 

The Association have engaged Wm. 
S. Damrell, to be its future publisher. 
The announcement of his name, will be 
a sufficient guaranty to all who know 
him, that it will be well done. We are 
fully warranted in saying, that in this 
department, nothing will be wanting, 
which industry, or ability can supply, to 
render its mechanical execution inferior 
to paper in the country. 

An improvement will be made, both in 
the quality and size of the paper. It is 
to be enlarged to the amount of one col- 
umn, and yet with this enlargement and 
improvement, its price will not be increas- 
ed. As before,subscribers will be required 
to pay but $2,00 in advance; or $2,50 
if paid after six weeks, and in all respects, 
the arrangement of its former conductors 
will be regarded. We shall look for our 
increase, in the list of subscribers, and 
not in its price, and confidently trust that 
its friends will not allow us to look in 
vain. 

Leapine Features or tue Parser. 

The Reflector shall continue to be 
thoroughly a Baptist paper. It shall en- 
deavor to ‘reflect ’’ light upon all the 
great|principles of Doctrine, Church Order 
and Discipline, which have distinguished 
us asa Denomination. Evangelical piety 
shall be its soul. Whatever accords 
with these, it shall cherish. But upon 
whatever is opposed to them, it shall be 
fearless and uncompromising in its as- 
aaults. Its sword shall be sharp and two 
edged, but it shall be the sword of the 
spirit. In all its aggressions upon vice in 
every form, it shall endeavor to combine 


gospel of Christ. 


mee, 
as its Editor has well said. But let it be 
remembered, that its birth and life have 
been and still are in spite of slavery and 
its influences. Its standing and its suc- 
cess have been secured by the inherent 
virtue of its cause, and the omnipotence 
of its truth. From the stalled and sleek 
and plump publications of the day, who 
have their wealth from shaking poppy 
leaves over the eyelids of a slumbering 
church, lest convulsions should attend 
her waking efforts and thus shake the 
serpent of slavery from her folds where 
it is hiding its deformity and sucking the 
life-blood of her piety, it has met no 
friendly greeting. From such, it has met 
the salutation of Ahab to Elijah, ‘‘Art 
thou he that hath troubled Israel?” 
To those whose hearts are imbued with 
the self-sacrificing spirit of Jesus, it has 
looked for its support and efficiency in the 
cause of impartial religion and humanity, 
and on them it must still depend. 
It is desirable, that with the commence- 
ment of the new volume on the first of 
January next, at least one thousand new 
subscribers should be added to our list. 
We have neither the means nor men, to 
send agents into the field, to any consid- 
erable extent. We must rely therefore, 
upon our local Agents and upon our 
present subscribers, to increase our list. 
Let our agents, as they value the cause 
in which we are engaged, and the suc- 
cess of the Reflector, procure and for- 
ward names and the requisite funds, as 
fast as possible. The same allowance 
will be made to them as formerly. 
To our present subscribers we affec- 
tionately and urgently appeal for help at 
this important crisis. At a trifling ex- 
pense, you can greatly aid the cause. 
Let every one procure at least one new 
subscriber, and send us on the name, 
Post-office address and the money, and 
as many more as he can. 
In this way much may be done,—the 
paper will at once be put pon a perma- 
nent basis, and those who have hitherto 
sustained it with much toil and sacrifice, 
will be relieved from a burden which they 
have long though patiently borne. Do 
not let this suggestion be in. vain; and 
remember no lime is to be lost. As soon 
as this paper is in your hand, turn your 
thoughts upon some neighbor and rest 
not till you have secured him as a sub- 
scriber to the Reflector. 

Simon G. Suiptey, Chairman. 

J. W. Parker, Cor. Sec. 

Ciement Drew, Rec. Sec. 

Boston, Dec. 22, 1841. 

N..B. All communications, pertaining 
to the next volume, for the present to be 
addressed to William S. Damrell, No. 11 
Cornhill. 





To our Patrons. 

We are happy to say to the patrons of the 
Rflector, that God, in his kind Providence, has 
anticipated our desires by opening the way be- 
fore us. We have the confidant assurance 
that the man of our choice will fill the editorial 
chair, for which arrangements are in progress; 
and his name will be announced in due time, 


all concerned. Let our friends see.to it that 
our subscription list is suitably enlarged, and 
all is well. New subscribers are already be- 
ginning to come in in a manner which gives us 
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vice and error 
own merits 


great eneouragement.. Let them come, : and 
come soon. «We shall print a number of extras 


scribers may commence With the year and 
the volume. Weare happy in this first 


T- | to be permitted to announce the commencement 


we have no doubt, greatly to the satisfaction of 


this week, so that those who shall become’sub- 





will be seen in another column.) We hope to 
have much to do with the glorious displays of 
Divine Grace before thé year closes upon which 
we have entered. The times upon which we 
have fullen are big with interest. Our guilty 
nation deserves a storm of blood. But the 
gathering heavens portend a shower of grace. 
Lord, let it come. 


The Year 1849, 


What shall it disclose? What shall this vol- 
ume of the Reflector record ? 
It will record a multitude of deaths. Reader, 
it may record your own. And should it tell 
aught beside your name and age—what shall it 
be? That society has lost an ornament, and a 
blessing ?—the church, a useful and devoted 
member ?—the cause of Christian benevolence, 
an ardent-and active friend? Shall it say that 
your life, and especially its latest days, were 
consecrated to the Saviour—that you scatter- 
ed blessings in your path, that you had the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, that you 
left behind you the savor of a good name, and 
the benefit of a good example? Who would 
have any other testimony attached to his me- 
mory ? Who can endure the thought that his 
appropriate epitaph will be—‘‘ Gone, but not 
missed??? © think of it. Dead—buried—and 
the world has lost nothing in the event! The 
human family is as happy, the cause of God is 
as widely and well-sustained, the church is as 
strong and efficient, as it was before those 
hands were palsied, and that voice hushed. 
Gone, but not missed! Dead, but not lament- 
ed! Ah, 
“ Such thought is cold about the heart, and chills 

The blood. Who can endure it? Who can choose 
7 Without a struggle, to be swept away 


From ail remembrance ; and have part no more 
With living men ?”’ 





Begin, and pursue this year, then, as one 
who expects to die; as one whose account will 
soon be closed, whose obituary will soon be 
written. Why be always getting ready to live— 
‘* forever on the brink of being born.’’? Your 
obituary, you yourself will write. You are 
writing it now: not on paper, but on the memo- 
ry of every acquaintance. What a motive 
have you to write it well! You are writing it 
on the memory of your Creator, too. And the 
record you are making there, is one that you 
will read in eternity. 

This volume of the Reflector will record, 
without doubt, a multitude of revivals. Chris- 
tian, will it record one in the church to which 
you belong? Will it say for you; The Lord 
has exhibited himself gloriously in the midst of 
the people, converting the aged and the young, 
changing the religious sentiments, the themes 
of conversation, and the objects of chief pursuit, 
through our whole community, and inducing 
from all lips the exclamation, What hath God 
wrought!—If so, when shall that revival com- 
mence? Now—or next autumn ?—and through 
whose instrumentality? Is it nothing to you, 
that Zion languishes, and sinners perish 2 Be 


haps you are waiting x 
Or an ‘‘ Evangelist’? to 


come and do your work for you; or so to 

‘* smite the rock,’’ that it can be done by you, 

without any self-denial, or special effort. But 

what kind of treatment is this, of God, Jesus 

Christ, the Holy Spirit? They are ready to 

visit you at any time; and can turn the hearts 

of men, as the rivers of water are turned. 

Evangelists— Paul, and Apollos even, could 

effect nothing, without God. They did every 

thing by the Divine efficiency. And you, in- 
stead of applying for this, which is ever at your 
hand, are wishing, and hoping, that some emi- 
nent preacher will be induced to visit your 
church. Is not this dishonoring and distrusting 
the Spirit? And does it not grieve him? God 

is as able to work by few, as by many—by the 
weak as by the strong. And what does He say 
to you? Does He say, secure a talented and 
pious ministry, and sinners shall be converted? 
No. Such a ministry is a blessing, to be surg; 
but what God says to you is this—‘* Bring ye 
all the tithes into the store-house, that there 
may be meat in mine house, and prove me now 
herewith, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.’’ 

The Reflector, this year, will also record the 
progress of those great enterprises which con- 
template the establishment of universal liberty, 
the prevalence of temperance and peace, the 
triumph of Christianity, and the conversion of 
the world. This 1eport will be greatly effected 
by the prayers, and efforts, and contributions of 
the readers of this paper. Let it be borne in 
mind. Let the enlarged philanthropy of. the 
gospel swell the hearts of the pious, and each 
day bear witness to the agonizing prayer, and 
the corresponding effort. Let us not sleep, as 
do others; but let us watch and be sober; put- 
ting on the breast-plate of faith and love, and 
for a helmet, the hope of salvation. 


Effective Preaching. 


The character of a sermon depends more, we 
apprehend, on the spirit and aim of the preach- 
er, hits composition, than on the superiority of 
his talents, or the extent of his acquirements. 
We have heard discourses that seemed admira- 
bly planned, that were rich in vigorous and in- 
structive thought, that were elaborately, and 
even exquisitely, finished; that, so far as ‘‘ the 
rules of sermonizing ’? would apply to it, abso- 
lutely defied criticism; but .whose only effect 
was that feeling of satisfaction and delight, 
which is inspired by any production that is per- 
fect in its kind. They did not excite an abhor- 
rence of sin, or induce the searching self-inquiry. 
They did not moves us to higher purposes, or 
cause us to pant more for God and heaven. 
They disturbed no sinner in his slumbers; they 
brought no prodigal to himself. And what is 
the reason, that they have been thus ineffective ? 
Is it not that the object of the preacher was to 
execute a sermon, rather than ‘‘ to win souls ?’’ 
that his chief solicitude was about his work, 
rather than about its results? What minister 
has not marked the difference between the ser- 
mons he wrote at the Theological Seminary, or 
when fresh from his preparatory studies, and 
those he preached after a few years of pastoral 
anxiety ‘and toil. In the first instance, he wrote 
to make a sermon; inthe second, to produce 
an effect on the hearts or lives of his hearers. 
He then had something to exhibit. Now he 
has something to do. Then, he looked long 
and anxiously, for his text and theme. Now, 
texts and themes accumulate on him, faster than 
he can employ them. Then, his sermons had 
beautiful and striking passages. Now, they 
have vigorous and impressive thoughts. And, 
that this is an improvement, appears from the 
testimony of the peop!e, How often is it said, 
‘*QOur pastor preaches better and better.” 
There is nothing in all this against literary ad- 
vantages, or attention to method, and style. 
The more of these, the better,—only let the 
right spirit possess, and the right object inspire 
the man, in his preparation and delivery. With- 
out these, ‘ knowledge, alas! is all in vain.’ 
With these, it is ** power.’’ 

We find, in Our scrap book, an article, which 
appeared originally in the London Evangelical 
Magazine, to the i and sentiments of 
whose author, we think many of our readers 
will, with us, respond. We give the following 
extracts. na P : 





reflected on 


* 





As © neler, have somal 


of the = ork of the Lord in this city (which |the undeniable fact, ‘itemens the most em- 


inently useful ministers, those whose labors 
have more ially been d effectual to 
the great purpose of convergion, there have 
been many who were not distinguished by high 
attai ts in syst theology; and whose 
discourses were far removed from the general 
standard of pulpit excellence; but, having en- 
tered the ministry under circumstances which 
precluded a very extensive range of theological 
reading, and seeing before them ‘fields al- 
ready white for the harvest,’’ with few laborers 








arduous duties under a deep impression of ** the 


own feelings and desires when hearing the 
word.- Hence there has been a solemnity, an 
ardor, a simplicity and directness of address, a 
glowing affection in exhibiting the almighty 
and compassionate Saviour, and a pungency 
of application, which, under the divine benedic- 
tion, has aroused, and interested, and affected, 
and saved, their hearers. 

Far be it from the writer to deprecate the 
advantages of an enlarged and well-grounded 
acquaintance with theology. Many intrinsic 
examples, among the living aswell as among 
those, who, though dead, yet syeak, might be 
adduced from the happy concentration of high 
and accurate attainments in this divine science, 
to the important object of palpit instruction. 
These truly great men have | remembered 
that the excellency of the power was in God, 
and not in them; consequently their addresses 
were characterized by a beautiful simplicity of 
plan dnd diction, and a frequent reference to 
their entire dependence on the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, while bringing out of their abun- 
dant treasuries ‘‘ things new andold.’’ It may, 
however, be worthy of inquiry, whether preach- 
ers of ordinary education and ability, might not 
derive some useful lessons, by reflecting on the 
efficacy of that simple, drect, pointed, and 
serious mode of address (npt to the neglect of 
diligent preparation for thépulpit), which some, 
even with very inferior advantages in theology, 
have been enabled to attain. 

In thus pr g to t on a subject 
to which I feel myself very inadequate, I beg, 
i 





preaching which has proved most interesting to 
my own mind. 
Those sermons hive most engaged my at- 
tention and affected my heart, which, instead 
of dividing and subdividing to a degree of mi- 
nuteness that only allowed a few bare words 
under each particular, have exhibited the gen- 
eral scope and spirit of the passage of Scripture 
8 
some grand doctrine or precept of the Gospel, 
in a plain, direct, earnest, and affectionate 
manner. The most influential discourses which 
it has been my privilege to he parrrten de- 
livered b a P 

merccen\ly recovered from a 
reatening illness, or sqQne domestic calamity, 


of the shortness of time and the approach of 
eternity. In these addresses there was a seri- 
ousness, a depth of feeling, an earnest solici- 
tude, an evident of responsibility, 
which communicated a syrpassing interest to 
the important message delivered. In these ad- 
dresses of ‘* a dying man ta dying men,’’ there 
was no disproportionate length of ingenious in- 
troduction, no studied decoration, no display of 
intellectual machinery, although the intellec- 
tual process could not but appear; all was 
solid, serious, penetrating, convincing. I heard 





the man. 





Revivals. 
We hope the friends of the Reflector will for- 
ward us frequent and full accounts of revivals 
enjoyed by the churches with which they ere 


quaintance. 


working grace of God. 


this place have during the last season erected a 
house of worship, and settled a pastor, the Rev. 
Henry Rouse, formerly of Waterford, N. Y. 
Special religious efforts, in which the pastor was 
assisted by Br. W. M. Doolittle, were attended 
with a divine blessing. Men of the world, who 
first started the enterprise, and engaged most 
heartily in the erection of the meeting-house, 
are among the first and brightest converts. 
Seventy or eighty hopeful conversions have been 
reported; and it is said, that since the com- 
mencement of this gracious work, the whole 
aspect, not only of the church, but to a consider- 
able extent, of the community, is changed. 


Wuatety, Mass.—A precious work has 
commenced here. Twenty persons have already 
presented theniselves for baptism, and the re- 
vival is still progressing, under the faithful and 
efficient labors of their pastor, Rev. G. C. Tripp. 
West SprinGFIELD, Mass.—The Second 
Baptist Church in this town, under the care of 
Br. H. D. Doolittle, has been revived. Br. D. 
has been assisted by Br. Warren, of Cabotville, 
and Ives, of Suffield. More particulars here- 
after. 


Cxiaremont, N. H.—We learn, by private 
correspondence, that a deep religious interest 
has, for sometime potwaded 4he Evangelical 
churches in this town. It has been marked with 
solemnity, and freedom from excitement,—has 
strikingly resembled the revivals of olden time. 
The Baptist church, in this delightful and flour- 
ishing village, is now under the charge of the 
Rev. Joseph M. Graves, foimerly of Vermont. 
Mrippiesoro’, Mass.—A precious revival 
has been enjoyed by the Central Baptist church 
in this town. A communication from its esteem- 
ed pastor to the editor of the Watchman, informs 
‘}us that it commenced in the young ladies de- 
pariment of Pierce Academy, early in June. For 
about five months, there was a gentle, gracious 
iufluence from heaven on the members of the 
academy, and on many in the congregation. 
More than fifty expressed a hope in the mercy 
of God, that they had passed from death unto 
life. 
Bozran, BRANFORD AND Bristro., Cr.— 
In each of these places, revivals are in.progress. 
A number have been baptized. 
We intend giving such information of the state 
and progress of the work in Boston, from time 
to time, as the religious public will wish to re- 
ceive. This week, we have the pleasure of 
presenting the following from the pen of a 
brother in.the ministry. 
* Brorner Knapp anp THE REVIVAL IN 
Boston.—The work has commenced, and com- 
menced gloriously. And our cry is, ‘‘ The sword 
of the Lord and of his faithful servant.”’ .. There 


evening, the 22d inst. 
brethren were at the house of Br. Neale, to 


ready for the work, they have commenced their 


power of the world to come,’’—of the multi- 
tudes perishing for lack of knowledge,—and 
accompanied by a lively recollection of their 


the faithful minister, but was not reminded of | ! 
r 


connected, or within the spheres of their ac- 
We intend to make our paper a 
constant medium of such intelligence; and we 
trust this year will witness such copious effusions 
of divine grace on every part of our extended 
Zion, as will supply us weekly with a rich fund, 
of these delightful testimonies to the wonder- 


Conway, Mass.—The Baptist church in 








many indications that thig work will be mighty, 
and that thousands will have to bless God for it. 
There is one thing, connected with this effort. 
that deserves special notice; and to which, 
under God, may be attributed the present almost 

dented of our brother’s labors, 





r 
That is the almost unanimous co-operation of 
our churches and pastors in tnis work. 


Br. Knapp arrived in this city on Wednesday 
A of witaliaees 


h 





ing 


welcome him, and to pray that the Lord would 
bless him, and grant him strength and grace to 
accomplish great things. 

The meetings commenced at the First Church 
on Thursday afternoon. The house was crowd- 
ed, both afternoon and evening. Saturday was 
observed as a day of fasting and humiliation be- 
fore God. It was evident on that day, that God 
was in our midst. Professors began to weep, 
and pray, and confess their sins before God, and 
to one another. 

On Sabbath evening, the meeting was held in 
the church in Baldwin Place.. Hundreds could 
not get in. After sermon about two hundred 
‘came forward for prayers; and it was thought 
there would have been double the number, if 
they could have forced themselves through the 
press of people that filled the house. Last even- 
ing, after sermon, in Baldwin Place, enquirers 
were requested to repair to the lecture-room, 
when as many as it would hold crowded there; 
afterwards an invitation was given, to those who 
could not get into the lecture-room, to come 
forward for prayer in the house, when about a 
hundred presented themselves for the purpose. 
The work is extending already to the villages 
in the vicinity, and our prayer is, that it may 
extend until the kingdom shall be given unto 
him whose right it is. 

Boston, Dec. 28, 1841. 


The Creole Affair. 


The mutiny on board the brig Creole, bound, 
with one hundred and thirty five slaves, from 
Richmond, Va., to New Orleans, has been pub- 
lished in the Reflector, and-all the Journals of 
the day. A long protest, giving all the particu- 
lars of the scene, has been made by the captain 
and crew. This, however, does not alter the 
aspect given by the more condensed account, 


is already exciting the deepest interest, at home 
and abroad. Both the north and the south 
seem stirred on the subject, though they widely 
differ in the language they employ to represent 
the affair. The almost unanimous expression of 
the northern press, secular as well as religious,’ 
indicates most*clearly the deep-rooting, wide- 
spreading anti-slavery sentiment, which is com- 


lowing is the language used by the Boston 
Coun.er. 


ULE E ND Murper.’’—These words 
stand at the head of the following article in the 
New Orleans Picayune. We doubt the proprie- 
ty of the application. ‘‘ Heroism and Courage’’ 
would have been more appropriate. We do 


“cc 


groes did any thing that would not have been 
applauded, had they not been negroes. hey 
fought for liberty, for freedom against the arm 
of the oppressor, and him who was leading 
them to captivity and slavery. There is no 
law, moral or human, which brands with the 
name of murder or mutiny the attempt of a 
captive to set himself free from the power of 
his captor.” 

We make the following extracts from an ar- 
ticle in the New York Evangelist, which we 
are confident will repay perusal. 


Of the 135 slaves confined in the hold, only 
9 appear to have taken any active part in the 
evolt. Of these 19, 4 appear to have been the 
chief agents. Of these, one who wore a name 
unfit for a slave, but finely expressive for a hero, 
seems to have been the master-spirit—that 
name was Madison Washington! By the way, 
we have always thought it a singular, nay, a 
dangerous practice, to confer such emphatic 
names vpon men in bondage. 
It does not appear whether the mutineers 
had previously digested their plan or not. If 
they had, they displayed remarkable fidelity 
and efficiency in bringing it to an issue. If not, 
the leaders, and especially Madison Washington, 
manifested astonishing presence of mind and 
decision of character, in his movement. His 
reply to Merritt, when found in the hold where 
the women were kept—his escape to the deck 
in spite of the united resistance of Merrit and 
Gifford—his commanding attitude, and daring 
orders when he stood a freeman on the slaver’s 
deck, and his perfect preparation for the grand 
alternative of liberty or death, which stood be- 
fore him, are splendid exemplifications of the 
true heroic. 
His generous leniency towards his prisoners, 
his oppressors—men who were carrying him 
and 134 others, from a condition of slavery al- 
ready intolerable, to one which threatened atill 
more galling chains, is another remarkable fea- 
ture. He spared the life of the poor French- 
man because he could not speak English, and 
the Captain’s life, at the entreaty of his wife 
and children; he dressed the wounds of the 
poor sailors who had fought against him; he 
spared the life of Merritt, and also of young 
Theophilus McCargo ; and when he had com- 
mand of the cabin, invited the whites to partake 
of its refreshments. All his movements show 
that malice and sevenge formed no part of his 
motives, ‘ : 
Yet this leniency was accompanied with the 
most vigorous and efficient measures. How 
noble he seems when making Merritt pledge, at 
the mouth of the musket, at one o’clock at 
night, to navigate the vessel to New-Providence; 
when commanding the Captain and Merritt to 
have nd-communication ; when placing the sail- 
ors on duty at their usual posts, and subjecting 
them to the same necessary restriction of non- 
intercourse; when pacing the deck with his 
three. brave associates until morning with. his 
knife drawn, and his eye upon every spot where 
the least. danger could arise. To heighten the 
moral grandeur of the scene, remember thaf he 
did not know how many of the remaining slaves 
might side against him ;.and even feared he 
should have to quell an insurrection against the 
new authority. The 19 consulted together, kept 
their counsel to themselves—and so far as we 
can learn, exercised complete self-control over 
their passions, and maintained uninterrupted 
harmony of purpose and action. 
But nothing in the whole affair appears so 
sublimely affecting as their conduct on arriving 
at Nassau. They divested themselves of all 
their arms, even casting them into the sea, and 
eame before the British authorities defenceless 
—confiding in the justice of their cause, and in 
the protection of free and righteous institutions 
against the claim of their oppressors! Noble 
men! Here was no senseof guilt, no meanness, 
no deception. They only wished to say em- 
phatically, what they did, that they only sought 
to obtain their freedom! This act of theirs is 
a splendid tribute to the British government, 
and is a brighter gem in the diadem of her sove- 
reign, than the victory of any battle-field. It 
was confidence in law, sustained by power, and 
founded on unquestionable justice. Taken al- 
together, it was morally magnificent. The lib- 
erty which saluted them on landing, by the tri- 
umphant shouts of thousands that welcomed 
them, must have been a glorious reward to 
these men for their brave and perilous achieve- 
ment. ; 
In these remarks, our readers will perceive 
that we have done little more than to translate 
in the appropriate language of freedom, the 
statements of the Protest written by their ene- 
mies. The case before us is important, how- 
ever, as we suggested at first, on account of its 
providential relations to the great question of 
aboliti It differs from that of the Amistad 





are already between four and five hundred souls, 
desiring an interest in the prayers of God's peo- 
ple, and earnestly inquiring wheiiiithey must do 
to be saved. 

The contrition, the confessions and abasement 
of the people of God,—the deep feelings of the 
anxious,—the solicit 
the word,—and the prevalence of prayer in the 





of multitudes to heat 


captives in one grand point, viz: that these by 
law were slaves, while those were not. The 


immutable 1 pronounced the Mendians 
innocent, nay, extolled their conduct. The 
public is now called upon to decide u 
another case, divided from that of the 
dians cay by the narrow line of a la 

its na confessedly unjust, and 
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churches for a blessing upon this effort, are s9| to every intelligent freeman. 


> 


* 


public at large, and the supreme voice of 


The claim of property in their flesh and bones 
and souls, asserted by slaveholding law, was 
not, could not have been binding on the slaves 
themselves. There are only tW® grand reasons 
which render it the duty of men in any circum- 
stances, to submit to the enforcement of such 
an ignominious claim on themselves and their 
offspring. One is the hope of obtaining deliv- 
erance by patient waiting, and the other is the 
impossibility of obtaining it by insurrection. 
These two reasons rest over the condition of our 
Southern slaves.at large, and sustain the true 
aboliticn doctrine of doing nothing to encourage, 
but everything to discovrage insurrection. 

But these reasons in the case of the Creole 
slaves had vanished. Before them there was no 
prospect in patient waiting, but that of worse 
bondage. Before them there was a splendid 
prospect by valorous resistance, of immediate 
and perpetual liberty! Again we repeat it, the 
restraining reasons had vanished, and both law 
and gospel justified their risiag. 

Admitting the truth of these positions, (and 
they will be sustained by the voice of the Amer- 
ican public, and of British law,) the institution 
of Slavery will stand out before our people in 
the most appalling aspect. We do not wish to 
push the subject too far at present. But we 
wish to inquire, whether, if Great Britain re- 
fuses to give up these ‘‘ murderers,”’ the. Amer- 
ican people are prepared to enforce the demand 
against her? We wish to inquire if our readers 
have reflected on that portion of the report of 
the Secretary of the Navy, which points out the 
danger of our Southern coast in case of war 
with Great Britain, arising from the existence 
of Slavery? We wish our readers would reflect 
on these possibilities, and thus discern how 
great a national risk we run, by the direful 
bearings of this detestable institution, entrenched 
in the protection of a system of government by 
nature perfectly averse to it. : 

We suggest these refleetions in order to show 
the reader the necessity of ‘using every possible 
means to bring about véfuntary emancipation. 
By all the love we have for the American union 
—by all the respect we cherish for the principles 
of universal law—by all the horror we entertain 
of war between two such governments as those 
of Great Britain and the United States, and by 
the dread with which we regard the spirit of 
insurrection, as well as by all the immense sys- 
tems of interests embosomed in the destinies of 
three millions of slaves, and all the intermingled 
relations of the church of God, we beseech, as 
if all these were beseeching, that our readers 
will universally realize the necessity of the most 
ind, wise, urgent, and immediate exertions, to 
accomplish their cheerful and voluntary eman- 
cipation. We have no time to lose. The voice 
of Providence speaks sternly against our delay. 
If we have arguments, let us set them all in 


n concluding this paper, to refer to the kind of with which our readers are familiar. The case |°rder; if we have tears, let us bid them flow; if 


we have eloquence, let us consecrate it to the 
service; if we have philosophy, let us learn to 
discriminate on this subject; and if we have re- 
ligion, let us send up continual prayer before 
God, that he will overrule all this matter mn ten- 
der mercy, and bring us to a happy issue of jus- 
tice, freedom, and perpetual union. ‘ 


Whatever measures are pursued with reference’ 


to this case, we shall carefully note, and our 


elected, illustrating, enforcing, and applying, ing to pervade the whole population. The fol- readers may therefore expect full information of 


this second Amistad affair, in which coming 
events cast their shadows before. The editor 
of the Emancipator, who is now in Washingfon, 
says: 

Great uneasiness is manifested with regard to 


the case of the ship Creole. What will be done 
about it I cannot tell. The American consul at 


or whose still precarious health warned them | not understand, from the account, that the ne- | Nassau transcended his authority in demanding 


the slaves as property, for the government under 
which he held his commission has been declared 
by the highest court to have no constitutional 
right to know any thing about slaves as proper- 
ty, but only as persons standing, while within 
the States, in a certain relation to other persons. 
Out of the State bounds, they are only .dmeri- 
cans. There is talk of a congressional inquiry 
in regard to the conduct of the consul. 





Liberty and Education. 


We perceive by a communication from H. 
Wilson, whois connected with the Canada Mis- 
sion among the fugitive slaves, that there is a 
prospect of establishing a Manual Labor School 
to instruct and elevate the thousands who have 
fled for freedom to the dominions of Queen 
Victoria. Eight hundred dollars have already 
been contributed and forwarded towards locat- 
ing the school, which we hope will soon go in- 
to operation and prove a great blessing to those 
who have been denied an education by the laws 
of this christian country. 
The Canada Mission presents an inviting field 
of labor. Fugitives arrive there almost daily 
from the land of slavery, who need instruction. 
There are now 16 laborers connected with the 
Mission, two of whom are from Boston, and 
one from Grafton, Vt. 
On his return to Toronto from a journey, Mr. 
Wilson met with three hale young men, and a 
widow, and three daughters, from slavery, in 
Hampshire Co., Va.; the account of the meet- 
ing he thus describes:—‘‘I asked the men if 
they were from the South. ‘Yes.’ Asked if 
they were coming up for their freedom. ‘ Yes.’ 
Asked if they didn’t feel kind of guilty in com- 
mg away from their masters. ‘No,’ very em- 
phatically. But ‘didn’t you know you were 
stealing property in coming off? ‘NO we had 
a right to ourselves, and ought to have come 
off sooner than we did.’ I had no fault to find 
with their logic, for they were innocent victims, 
only breaking away from false imprisonment. 
May God bless you, but where are you going? 
‘To Toronto.’ Are-you directed to any body 
at.Toronto? ‘Yes, to H . a 
said 1, the man who is talking with you is he. 
I shall not soon forget the intense interest of 
our familiar talk. It would have done you 
ood, my brother, on the night of my return, to 
have looked in upoy our circle, of seven fresh 
fugitives from bondage, and three teachers just 
arrived, one from Oberlin and two from the 
Oneida Institute. Mercy smiled upon the scene, 
as we partook of heaven’s bounties and bowed 
in prayer and thanksgiving to the Most High. 
The new comers immediately found employ- 
ment, and the teachers were directed to their 
several stations for the winter.—WV. H. Baptist 
Regisler. 











The London Examiner pays the following 
tribute to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society:— 

**It is our honest and deliberate opinion, that 
there is not a court or cabinet in Europe whose 
deliberations and decisions on the questions of 
slavery and the slave trade-are not moulded or 
modified by the salutary influence of the Anti- 
Slavery Society! This is strong language, but 
not too strong. . We have not ‘formed our opin- 
ion without evidence. We write advisedly. 
And even if we had no direct evidence, we 
should conclude from our knowledge of the 
men and of their measures that they must exert 
an influence powerfully and extensively benefi- 
cial. The executive committee has some of the 
most enlightened and zealous philanthropists of 
the age to manage its affairs. They have no 
personal interests to promote, no party purposes 
to serve, in their untiring efforts. They are too 
high-minded, too single-hearted to sanction 
that system of pitiful jobbing—of place-hunting 
—of self-seeking, which has made many of 
our (so called charitable, and some, alas! even 
of our religious) organizations a by-word and 
reproach with honorable minds.”’ 





Employment in the South. 

A correspondent of Zion’s Advocate, who 
dates at Woodland, La., after referring to the 
difficulty, with which young men from the north 
find employment in New Orleans, says, ‘* Any 


” 


well remain there.”” We should think as much. 
But since so many think otherwise, and choose 
for their portion, the horrors of pestilence, the 
institutions of slavery, and the society of dirk- 
carriers and gamblers, to the healthful breezes, 
free institutions, and peaceful neighborhoods, 


this advisory correspondence. 
‘Those, who have a burning desir 
active useful and p 


more 





m, if they wish, come South and West. 
rep Asam energetic, and intelligent m 
ister will find a situation, and a de’ 
services in Louisiana. 
adapt himself to circumstances,—be 
and seek to render himself agreeab 









man who is doing well at the north, and enjoys 
good health, and is in good society, might as 


of New England, we will quote farther from 


much sé -denial, 
and have a good stock of energy and resolution, 


But he must endeavor to 
tient, 
in every 





situation where duty calls. ke Te. several 
places, wheie teachers are wanted; ‘oung men 
of acceptable preaching talents, would be pre- 
ferred. Let no one who is a valetudinarian, 
and wishes to spend a few years in the South, 
and teach or preach, or both, the latter more 
often preferred (for all the rich men are not 
in our churches to support the ministry) let him 
not hesifate to come South until a place is en- 
gaged,—let-him take a letter of recommenda. 
tion from. some respectable person to one such 
in the South, and that will secure him a place 
of usefulness and profit almost any where in the 
South West, and especially in Louisiana.’’ 
That much self-denial, a good stock of en- 
ergy and resolution, and a willingness to adapt 
himself to circumstances, must characterize a 
northerner in the South West,—and that 
the only reasonable object, a young man can 
have for going there, is a change of climate, 
for the sake of health, is, we believe, the con- 
current testimony of emigrants from this, to 
that part of the Union. And yet, the first solic- 
itude of many ofour collegiates, and mercantile 
clerks, is to get a situation in the South. And 
the burying grounds of New Orleans and Mobile 
enclose thousands of the graves of these 


sons of Pa a 1 cen ‘ers.of the coun- 
try and the age, blasted by the breath of pesti- 
lence, and hurried into the «€ potter’s fields ”’ 
without.a friendly tear, or a funeral rite. 

But of tho8e who Siidure.the process of accli- 
mation,-—-how few.éscape the moral contagion, 
with which every dweller there must come into 
daily contact. The youth, whom the associa- 
tions of a northern home had taught to respect 
the golden rule, and sympathise with the 
abused and afflicted, of whatever class,—who, 
inspired with the feeling of the author, had de- 
claimed at school, 

TTo carry me, vo fan ane eae aegeoUn 


And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth, 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned “a 


that youth, seeing the necessity of adapting his 
conduct to circumstances, comes in a little time 
to adapt his mind to them; and in a little time 
more, the poor slave, who carries and fans him, 
is, perchance, his own; and without a muscle’s 
moving, he can exact his sweat 


‘* With stripes, that mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast.” 


We, once, thought it would be a fine thing tom 
reside a few years in the South. The hospitable, 
generous, chivalrous, Southerner, was our beau 
ideal of a boon companion, and noble soul. 
We now thank God, that parental influence, 
with filial attachments, kept us at home. And 
we recommend, to all those young men, who 
would be abolitionists, were it not that they 
think of going South by-and-by, unless they 
have the heart and fortitude to peril their rep- 
utation and lives for the truth there, to stay 
to the,‘ goodly land’? which the Lord their God 
has given them; and on the subject of slavery, 
let Concience have her way. 

The Millennium. 
Professor Bush, who has been delivering a 
course of lectures in this city on the prophecies, 
and whose profound acquaintance with Hebrew 
philology, and ability as a lecturer, have in- 
spired great confid in his opini pp » 
that the days of future glory in ghe church, pre- 
dicted by Isaiah, Daniel, and other prophets, 
constitute an entirely different period from the 
Millennium of the Apocalypse. He thinks the 
Millennium of the Apocalypse has already 
passed; that the time, which preceded the 
binding of Satan a thousand years, was the 
period of the universal prevalence of Paganism 
in the Roman Empire—that the binding of 
Satan a thousand years, means the introduction 
and spread of Christianity, in the Roman Em- 
pire—and that the loosing-of Satan, for a little 
period, refers to the irruptions of the barba- 
rians into that Empire, with their demolition of 
the works of art, and of Christianity. 
According to his theory, a far more glorious 
Millennium than that of the Apocalypse, is be- 
fore the church. It will not be a period of one 
thousand literal years, but a period of much 
greater, and of indefimte duration. And all the 
present efforts, for the spread of the Gospel, and 
the introduction of a brighter day than the 





’ 


| world has ever seen, are entirely in place; and 


will result ina more splendid consummation 
than-the churches, with their present views of 
the subject, have ever anticipated. 

The Puritan, who thus acquaints us with the 
views of Professor B., does not say whether he 
subscribes to them or not—but tells us, they 
were sustained, ‘‘ with no little talent and 
learning.’? We wish we had heard the lecture. 
We know not whether the theory be true, but 
we do like the resulis, to which it leads. We 
cannot be satisfied with the narrow, contracted 
notions, held by many, respecting the future 
state of the church. We do not believe that 
God’s glorious promises—his sublime and glow- 
ing descriptions—his bright and _ beautiful 
pictures, delineated, as they were, by men, 
moved by the Holy Ghost, are all but mere 
flourishes of rhetoric, or oriental hyperbole. 
We fondly believe that God has great designs 
concerning this world—that he has made it for 
his glory;—and that the onward march of mind, 
the rapid advancement of civil and religious 
liberty, the multiplying victories of truth over 
error, and holiness over sin, are significant 
signs, which, every eye, that wills to open it 
self, may see. 


_‘€ Though yet, far distant be the pour, 
When, o’er the world, that morn shall rise, 
And many a fearful cloud may lower 
Ere its fudd radiance gild our skies, 
Who may not see its first faint gleam 
Along the fair horizon spread ? 

Who not behold its earliest beams 
Upon the distant mountains shed ? 
All hail to that propitious ray ! 
Swift may its dawnime light increase ! 
Sweet prelude of the cor.'ng Day, 
Bright herald of an Ace ur Peace.” 


The Protestant Banner. 

This is the title of a new periodical, published 
in Philadelphia, whose chief object is to ‘ dis- 
seminate information concerning the peculiar 
dogmas of the church of Rome, and to illustrate 
their injurious tendency, by facts drawn from 
past history, and from events now occurring.’” 
The language of the Prospectus indicates a most 
excellent spirit, joined with the purest motives. 
‘Our motto,” say they, ‘is Lieut anp Love; 
whilst in the conscientious discharge of our daty, 
we bear testimony against the delusions of 
Popery, it will be with the earnest wish and 
prayer that God may seal his own truth, snatch 
our mistaken brethren from the toils of priest- 
craft, and save their souls from death.”? We 
doubt not, but a periodical p a decided 
tone, and yet conducted ina kind and candid 
spirit, may do good. We think, however, that 
much ammunition has been wasted on the Ro- 
manists in this country, on account of the harsh 
and opprobrious manner, with which it has been 
employed. Uncalled-for severity irrigates the 
victim, and excites the sympathy of spectators. 
We would deal with Papists as with men and 
brethren. Whilst we remonstrated against their 
system and practices, we would, as far as possi- 
ble, avoid incurring, personally, their hostility. 
So only can they be won. 

It is-said that the same spirit_is manifesting 
itself among the Romanists in Philadelphia as 
it New York. The demand is made that the 
Bible must be excluded from the public schools, 
or Roman Catholics must have separate schools 
by general taxation. Surely, this is 
coming out. We do not wonder that Protestant 
feelings are aroused, Success attend the effort. 
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The Jews in Smyr 

Dreaprut Catamity.—The Rev. Daniel 
Temple, Missionary at Smyrna, has made a 
communication to the Rev. Dr. Jenks. of this 
city, appealing to the American public in behalf 
of the children of Abraham, in that city, whom 
he describes as scattered and peeled, meted 
out and broken down, hated and despised of 
men, and pursued, and overtaken, and almos: 
destroyed by the curse of a righteous God. On 
the 28th of last July, a tremendous fire broke 
out in the vicinity of the Jews’ Quarter, and 
though at the moment, scarcely a breath of air 
stirred, within an hour, and before effectual aid 
arrived, a strong wind arose, and drove on the 
flames with irresistible fury, till they had laid 
more than three-fourths of the dwellings ef the 
Hebrews in ruins and ashes, together with one- 
fourth, perhaps, of the Turkish houses. It is 
believed that the number of houses, shops, and 
magazines, that have been consumed, is more 


than 10,000. More than half, says Mr. T., of 


the entire population of the Jews, are without 
a house, having been driven suddenly and with 
dismay from their burning dwellings, saving 
almost none of their most necessary articles. 
The calamity fell upon them so suddenly as to 
leave them almost powerless. They knew not 
what to do. Mothers fled with their little ones, 
despaising and distracted, to the top of the 
neighboring hill, and to the sepulchres of their 
forefathers on its sides, and there sat down in 
a burning sun to witness the progress of the 
devouring element, as it reduced their houses 
one after another, in rapid succession, to cinders 
and ashes. 
ple is greater than language can easily paint. 
I am happy to say, however, that before the 
ravages of the fire had ceased, which continued 


more than 18 hours, the philanthropic Franks 
whose quarter was preserved from the confla- 
gration, had opened a subscription for the im- 
mediate relief of the sufferers, and had raised 


about 50,000 piastres. This amount has been 


more than doubled since by contributions in the 
Bread is daily distributed among the 
sufferers, both Jews and Greeks, and Turks. 
Many of them have been received into the 
Turkish barracks, which were unoccupied ; 
others are received into the hospitals, or fur- 
nished with a temporary covering of canvass. 
Several thousands are actually dependent on 
the aids of charity for the means of subsistence 
This calamity is felt 
the more on account of the present depressed 
The fire has ac- 


city. 


from one day to another. 


state of commercial affairs. 
tually consumed a large amount of merchan- 
dize in the shops and magazines, whieh were 
situated in its range. It is not possible to as- 
certain the extent of the loss, but it is certain 
that this city cannot soon recover from the 
shock which it has felt. 

Mr. T. attaches to his letter the following 
postscript:—A poor Hebrew was selling fruit in 
our streets,’ three weeks ago, when he was as- 
sailed by some Maltese, who hurled a large 
stone against him with such violence as to 
break his right leg. This poor man has a large 
family of children, without any resources. The 
villains escaped with impunity. Insult offered 
to the Hebrews in our streets is a daily occur- 
rence. According to the best information I can 
obtain, the number of houses, great and small, 
in the Jewizh community previous to the fire, 
was about 2000; the number that has survived 


this calamity is, as they assure me less than 


200. The Jewish population was estimated at 
10,000 souls; in general poor, but industrious, 
obtaining their livelihood as shop-keepers, ar- 
tizans, or by hawking fruits, vegetables and 
other articles through the streets. Never be- 
fore, I presume, did this community make such 
an appeal to the hearts of their fellow-citizens, 
and never before was so much sympathy 
awakened towards them. 








The distress among the poor peo- 





appropriate to the condition of each “individual. 
As the work progressed, Christians became more 
importunate at the throne of grace, the Holy 
Spirit came down, in mote copious effusions, 
rebellious spirits began to relent, the flinty heart 
to soften, and the stubborn, perverse will to yield 
in submissive obedi to the will of Christ. 
When brought into this frame of mind, the Re- 
deemer was pleased to enlighten the understand- 
ing, to exhibit himself as the true friend of the 
poor trembling sinner, to offer a free pardon, 
and tender to him a mansion in the skies. 
This unexpected intelligence, emanating from so 
high a source, proffering such a glorious inheri- 
tance, was completely overwhelming. The 
emancipated captive appeared to awake as one 
from a dream, and could scarcely believe that 
such felicity awaited him. He was eager to 
have his relatives, and all around participate in 
the same salvation. Thus the fire of divine love 
was enkindled; and when it began to burn with 
an intense flame, it spread from heart to heart, 
from house to house, and from congregation to 
congregation, and still the blessed work goes 
on. At times the scene was one of thrilling in- 
terest,—there you might have seen a beloved 
son, just liberated from the bondage of Satan, 
pouring out his heart in prayer for the conver- 
sion of parents; parents and children kneeling 
side by side, with streaming eyes and joyful 
hearts, returning thanks for the redemption of 
their souls. It is impossible to ascertain the 
precise number of converts. That will be known 
when the afiairs of this world are wound up. 
As near as I can ascertain, about three thousand 
souls have made a pub'ic profession of faith in 
Christ within a few months. The base, the 
profligate, the rich, the honorable, the man of 
gray hairs, and the child of tender years, have 
alike bowed their hearts and sworn allegiance 
to the Saviour of man. Is not this a wonderful 
work; and should not every redeemed spirit raise 
a sweeter, louder song of praise to Him who has 
accomplished it?’’ 








Father Matthew.----Temperance in Ireland. 
From our Correspondent. 
Dustin, Ist 12th mo. 1841, 

Respectep Frienv,—I cannot promise to 
be always so diligent a correspondent, but as 1 
have something to write about, and an oppor- 
tunity offers, I take up my pen to scribble a few 
lines. Iam glad to tell you that the good work 
of the Temperance reform goes on. If my me- 
mory serves me, I sent by last packet a letter I 
hadjfrom the Governor of Mayboro Jails, show- 
ing what Temperance has done there. Our 
Committee have determined on printing 30,000 
copies of jt, for the purpose of distributing 
them at the doors of Protestant places of wor- 
ship, &c. to see if we can arouse that portion 
of our community to more active exertion in the 
good work, and thus save the reformed relig- 
ion and drankenness from being linked to- 
gether. 

But what I have mainly to say is, that since 
I last wrote I have had the pleasure—the 
privilege of a good deal of ‘‘ Father Mat- 
thew’s ’? company, and as I doubt not many of 


your readers will like to have a little sketch of 


few lines to it. 
say that I prevailed on him sometime since to 
give me a few of his autographs for the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Bazaar to be held at Baston 
toward the end of the present month, so that 
thoséwho wish to procure one will, if timely, 
be likely to find it amongst the collection sent 
out-as a token of Irish sympathy for the suffer- 
ing, and for the liberation of the down-trodden 
three millions of slaves amongst you, guilty 
only of having a skin, ‘‘ not colored like our 
own.”’ 


If I asked what I think are his most striking 
characteristics, I would answer, ‘*‘ Great sim- 
plicity of character’’—*‘ an abiding sense of 
humility,’? and ‘* extreme devotedness to his 
peculiar calling.’’ 
star. 
for many minutes without some of those trite 


him, by an ‘eye witness,’’. I will devote a 
But first I should not forget te 


Well—for the great Apostle of ‘Temperance. 


Temperance is his polar 
One cannot be in conversation with him 


but convincing arguments in favor of the cause, 
falling from his lips. He seeks too, to convince 
all, even the poorest, of the value of the prin- 


ciple. 
po has no desire to make his extensive 
influence 
joining in thousands. 
is a universal philanthropist. 
the march of improvement carried ferward— to 


see all prosperous and happy. At the same 
time, he wishes to see Temperance stand alone. 





Rev. Jacob Knapp. 

It is not our purpose, in placing this familiar 
name at the head of an article, to call our read- 
ers’ attention to any remarks, either critical or 
complimentary, respecting Mr. Knapp, as a 
preacher. Our own experience has taught us 
that all attempts to describe his manner, convey 
to the individual whe has never seen or heard 
him, any, thing but correct impressions. The 
prejudice of hundreds has doubtless been excited 
against the man, by the representations which 
persons, who have heard him but once or twice, 


‘ and who have not partaken of his spirit at all, 


have undertaken to give. To all who who wish 
to know how Mr. Knapp preaches, we say, Go, 
with an ingenuous mind, a heart open to good 
impressions, and that religious awe, with which 
the sanctuary should always be entered, and 
hear him,—hear him for yourself,—and hear 
him through several successive discourses. 

Familiar as is now the name of Mr. Knapp, 
we have discovered in many instances, an almost 
entire ignorance of his public history; and have 
thought that a fragment from the past, while it 
might encourage and stimulate God’s people 
in Boston, would also tend to secure to one, 
whom, the more we know, the better we love, a 
degree of confidence which they have feared to 
cherish. 

The following article appeared in the Boston 
Recorder, nearly two years ago. 


**Bautimore.—The following extract of a 
letter from a gentleman in Baltimore to a cler- 
gyman inthis city, was read in the United 
Prayer Meeting in Park Street Vestry, on Mon- 
day morning last. It excited great interest, and 
was kindly furnished for the Recorder. 


**In the month of September last, a devoted 
servant of Christ, the Rev. Mr. Knapp, of the 
Baptist d ination, d a series of 
daily meetings, in connection with the Rev. 
Stephen P. Hill, the pastor of the First Baptist 
church in this city. The meetings commenced 
in a lecture-room on a gmall scale, and several 
days elapsed, before it was generally known 
that’ they were in progress. The spacious edifice 
in which the Rev. Mr. Hill preaches, was thrown 
open, and daily filled to overflowing for nearly 
eight weeks. Thousands resorted thither with- 
out being able to gain admittance. Seldom did 
this herald of the cross vindicate his Master’s 
cause, without fixing an arrow in some heart. 
The simple, unadorned truths of the gospel were 
presented in such a manner, as to carry convic- 
tion home to the conscience. The, preacher 
seemed to realize that he ‘ was standing betwixt 
the living and the dead.’ He depicted man in 
his true character ; his guilt in having broken 
God’s holy law, and his exposure to perdition— 
the value of the soul, the shortness of time, the 
duration of eternity, the unbounded love of the 
Saviour, the final judgment, the reward of the 
righteous, and the punishment of the wicked 
constituted the theme of his discourses. Every 
eye was fixed, and every ear listened with pro- 
found attention. As these gospel truths were 
daily exhibited and enforced by powerful ar- 
guments, and simple illustratious, the spirit of 
the living God began to move on the hearts of 
multitudes. Men of all ages, ranks and denom- 
inations assembled. The gambler, the drunkard, 
the profane swearer, were there. Many resort- 
ed thither with a determination to create dis- 
turbance,sto ridicule and scoff, but returned 
home to weep and to pray. Individuals who 
had seldom, if ever given the subject of religion 
a place in their minds, were induced to reflect 
on their future destiny. The idea of dwelling 
forever with angels in heaven, or with demons 
in the world of despair, had never found a lodge- 
ment in theit hearts. With them, such language 
was new, strange and wonderful. After the 
Sermon was closed, it was customary to invite’ 
all who felt their need of re. merating grace to 
repair to the “anxious seats.”” Here a minister 
or some Christian friend, held a free conversa- 
tion with enquirers, and prayers were offered up 
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He wishes all to join on conviction, and 


the alone reason for the people 
** Father Matthew”’ too, 
He wants to see 


have the waste lands cultivated in Ireland—to 


He would have Mechanics’ Institutions, &c. to 
arise in abundance; but with the exception of 
reading rooms, and probably, a sick fund, he 
would not have any other objects directly con- 
nected with Temperance. In getting up read- 
ing rooms, he has been particularly successful 
in Cork. He told us, I think, that there were 
thirty-seven of them in that city, all well sup- 
ported by su®scribers at a penny per week. In 
these, good fires are kept, and newspapers, &c. 
So that the people are saved from the tempta- 
tions of public houses. One of the last places 
he visited was Wicklow. There his success 
has been astonishing. Almost the whole town 
and country are pledged, including many re- 
spectable Protestants. These latter have 
joined in consequence of Father Matthew’s 
determined wish, and avowed desire to keep 
the cause on so broad a plat-form, that all can 
join without prejudice to their peculiar religion 
or political views. Some of his addresses are 
beautiful. I was much delighted with one de- 
livered at Grantstown in the County of Wex- 
ford, from which I extract the following. He 
repeated the same statement to me. ‘I have 
just come from districts where there are 20,000, 
30,000, 40,000 teetotallers, and not one has 
been faithless to his pledge.’” Again—* It is a 
fundamental rule of the Society to exclude 
politics and sectarianism of every kind.’’ But 
my time will not allow me to add more, except 
to say that there are fifty medals gone out to 
the Boston Anti-Slavery Bazaar, containing, I 
think, the best likeness of ‘* Father Mat- 
thew ’’ I have seen. 
In much haste, respectfully, 








A Farewell to the 0 Yeap—a Welcome to the 
Ws 


Dedicated to the readers oftheChristian Reflector. 
BY REV. ¢//W. DRNISON. “ig 
Tub FAREWELLLG AE AY 
“ ‘ my 
a There is an hour when years must die, 
And in the tomb of ages lic. 
That hour has come! The parting knell 
, Tolls o’er another year, FAREWELL. 
Who turns now a lingering gaze, 
Back on that of numbered days? . 
Is there a soul whose years all seem 
So much a story, or a dream, 
That he forbears to note the tale, 
Nor seeks to lift the deeamy veil ? 
Nay, reader, nay, it cannot be; 
And least of all, we trust, with thee. 
Departed year! our hearts go back 
In solemn sadness o’er thy track; 
For on it stand, ’mid damps and glooms, 
Long ranks of dear, frequented tombs. 
Yet ’tis not sadness all: for He 
Who spake thy life, with ours, to be, 
Hath strown thy monumental grade 
With lights and flowers that never fade. 
Dead year! thy ended course has been 
Through a dark world of chosen sin; 
To thee, a world of dying years— 
To us, a world of hopes and fears. 
If thou, at God’s creative word, 
Had felt immortal pulses stirred 
Around a heart like angels’ strung, 
Or spoken with seraphic tongue, 
Or hadst thou eyes of spirits given, 
To see earth as ‘tis seen from heaven, 
What hadst thou known. what hadst thou said, 
Ere thou wert laid among the dead! 
Tn dreariest climes of trackless snow— 
Where arid deserts fiercely glow— 
On mountains piercing through the clouds— 
Deep in the midnight cavern shrouds— 
Over each mild or placid wave— 
By every corpse, and every grave— 
On every horrid battle field— 
.Where peacefu! lands obedient yield— 
In silent solitudes—on coasts 
Where men together flock in hosts, 
And smoke, and dust, and furious Stirs, 
Told thee of M "3 hi 


Ac Adu / 





There, O, dead year, ’twere thine tod, 
Of time and life the mystery. 








The Drunkkrd, drowned in poison’s cup— 
The Rake, Uprnt on lusts gitar up— 

The Warrior clothed in hbes of blood— 
The Swearer,\lrunk front hell’s own flood— 
Had met thine\eye, ang filled thine ear, 





rell through our world! 
rd is unfurled 

uld vault the sky, 
*Sauvation !”’ Cry. 

















By Jesse’s Son, ’t 
And loud and Jon 




















































































































































































ell! Hark to its dying knell; 

How sad it sounds—Farewell, farewell! 
‘THE WELCOME. 

And now for our welcdme the ney year comes flying, 

Ta snow-woven vestal& attire as a bride; 

Its nuptials with man ’tware gfl vainly denying— 

As well might the fiat of God be denied. 


A happy new year! O, how happy to mortals, 
Tf born as a year of forgiveness for sin! 

How happy to angels at/heaven’sbright portals, 
While hailing thy millions all ehtering in! 








re thy hours, 
ring blessings to us; 


Be it man’s, c »ming/year, so to trea: 
That thy death, like thy birth, shall 
That our bridals bé passed as in paradis 


And the dial of time shall be counted no more 
To awake fyom a grave where with Christ we have\glumbered, 
To ascedid where with Christ we shall ever adore 





For the Refleetor. 
“A Device of Satan.” 
«¢ We are not ignorant of his devices.’? They 
are many, and no wonder, for ‘* his name is Le- 
gion,’? and each plays the devil on his own 
hook, without respect even to his own company. 
Their harmony is only in mischief. 
« Even Devils ’scape not Devils.” 

And hence the peculiarity of some. of his de- 
vices. They are always concocted for the oc- 
casion, and adapted to an end. If sinners are 
stupid, he is a great enemy of excitement; if 
excited, their past stupidity should bind down 
their present excitement with chains of despair. 
If the sinner turns his eye to the sovereign grace 
of God, he is an anti-antinomian, and his lan- 
guage is, ‘‘ Aholy God will never connive with 
a guilty wretch to cover up his sins.’’ If the 
sinner strive to ‘* do works meet for repentance,”’ 
and to * break off his sins by righteousness,”’ 
‘*Armenian’”’ is the epithet upon his tongue; 
and ‘*A man is justified by faith, without the 
deeds of the law,”’ is his favorite text. 

But there is no one device more in keeping 
with his character, than for Satan to turn ac- 
curser of Satan, and to charge good things to 
his own device, that hegmay Tender them 
suspicious by the boldness of his own character. 
Thus it was when our dear Lord cast out devils ; 
lest he should thereby win the confidence and 
respect of the people, Satan at once charges 
Christ with being in league with himself, and 
Beelzebub, the very prince of devils. It is thus 
that in all the Bulls of his incarnate substitute, 
the Pope, the holy martyrs have been charged 
with being instigated by the devil to their stub- 
born rebellion against ‘* Mother Church.’’ And 
no doubt, the tongue of the same devil now 
frameth the Bulls of the anti-sectarian sect, 
charging sectarian bigotry’? and ‘ church 
trammels,’’? upon all those who ‘ prefer Zion 
above their chief joy,’’ and who ‘‘ keep tlie or- 
dinances as they were once delivered to the 
saints.”” 


thor to be seen, in the modern insinuation that 


vice of his own coining. For certain occasions, 
purpose. 


which he would silence them. 


opiate is administered. 


ensnared him. 


from the blood of all men!’’ 


hearers ? 


of duties on the part of man.’’ 


sion requires. 


sponsibility of saving souls. 
they are responsible for this, only. 


their skirts. And thus he has it. 


rest,’’ is his favorite text. 


with a pleasant song. 
turb their sleep, he sings on. 


erally. Allbut themselves, and a chosen few, 


but themselves.’’ 


serious doubts of the measures. 





pleased, or lack a device for the oc 
. 
+ 






with having done this miracle by the power of 


And no less distinctly is the likeness of its au- 


the church is not responsible for the salvation of 
souls, and that the doctrine, that the church is 
responsible for the salvation of souls, is a de- 


he has no device more admirably adapted to his 
He dreads the ‘sounding’? ‘‘ bow- 
els of Isaiah,* and this is his antidote, with 
if the throb- 
bings of Jeremiah’s heartt thunder at his prison 
gates, and threaten to let out his prisoners, this 
If the love of Christ 
constrains the ‘‘ apostle to the gentiles ’’ to en- 
counter ‘* whips’’ and ** stocks,”’ and ** deaths,”’ 
that he may rescue the ‘‘dead,’’$ Paul is at 
once beside himsclf!—the device of Satan has 
He vainly imagines that he is 
responsible for the salvation of souls; and that 
he must thus labor, lest he should not be ‘* pure 
Does any minis- 
ter in modern times, believing and acting upon 
the charge of Paul to Timothy, ‘‘ Take heed to 
thyself and to the doctrine; continue in them; 
for in doing this, thou shalt both save thyself 
and them that hear thee,’’—feel or manifest 
any unusual anxiety for the salvation of his 
The concern of Satan is aroused, and 
the intimation thrown out, that the ‘*immedi- 
ate agency of the Divine Spirit, in conversion, 
is practically denied, and conversion made to 
depend on the performance of non-performance 


That the insinuation that the church is not 
responsible for the salvation of souls, is a device 
of Satan, is obvious from the fact, that the ho- 
liest men, both inspired and uninspired, of every 
age, have acted under the belief that they were 
thus responsible; and, also, from the fact, that 
slumbering and inactive professors have been 
found drugging themselves with this insinuation 
as an opiate, and pleading it as an apology for 
their delinquency. Even Satan himself gives it 
the lie, by an opposite device when his occa- 
If erring or slumbering Chris- 
tians are urged to inquire after truth to which 
they have not attained, Satan is ever ready to 
yexclaim ** To save souls, is your business, and 
not to disturb yourselves about doctrine.’’ If 
they be urged to lift up their testimony against 
slavery, intemperance, or any other popular 
vice, they are at onte reminded, that to save 
souls is their object, and not to disturb the 
church, by meddling with politics, or opposing 
particular sins, or by insisting on any particular 
duty. Satan is at once a very zealot for the re- 
In his estimation, 
If, their 
attention be diverted a moment, to the promo- 
tion of the purity of the church, to the defence 
of the truth, or the overthrow of any particular 
vice, he at once sees the blood of the lost in 
If the charch 
are all asleep, ‘‘ Thus he giveth his beloved 
He sets it to his 
very best music, and prolongs their slnmbers 
If any approach to dis- 


*¢* Hush my dear, lie still andslumber,’ these 
are a set of inexperienced and ill-informed dis- 
ciples who grow loud and vociferous in depicting 
the faults of the church,—of Christians gen- 


are, in their estimation, asleep. Ministers are 
cold and prosy; in short, every one is wrong 
If, in spite of his efforts, 
measures are used, churches roused, and sin- 
ners converted to God, he is on the whole, 
rather in favor of the work. But then, he has 
With him, their 
success is no evidence of their utility. Of this 
he is sure, because the shock duced by the 
hearing of a profane oath, has sometimes been 
thought to be the means of u sinner’s conver- 
sid. So that any way, he is sure ngyer to be 
aie. 





But let none be deceived by his device, The 
truth is,the church or Christians are résponsiblé 
for the salvation of souls, not perhaps directly 
bat indirectly. God is the Saviour of souls, 
But he will accomplish it by his own appointed 
instrumentality. That instrumentality he has 
committed to his people, and between the faith- 
ful application of this instrumentality and the 
salvation of souls, he has estabiished an unfuail- 
ing connexion. For its faithful application,God 
holds them responsible. True, if when they 
have faithfully done their duty, sinners persevere 
and are lost, they wil! have cleared themselves. 
But if, on the other hand, they have failed to 
do their duty, and sinners around thent perish in 
their sins, they will find that their responsibility 
extended to the salvation of souls. Their blood 
will be required at their hands. This doctrine 
is clearly stated in Ezekiel 3: 17—25 inclusive. 
It is also implied, Acts 20: 26, and in a multi- 
tude of other passages. 
But her responsibility is not limited to this 
one point. She is also responsible for the main- 
tainance of God’s testimony ‘* against all un- 
righteousness of men,’’—for her own doctrine, 
purity and order, and also to seek even the tem- 
poral good of man in the spirit of him who sends 
his rain upon the just and the unjust, and’to ex- 
hibit in herself a model of all that is excellent. 
Let not Satan blind us to our responsibilities 
lest he rob us of our crown. 
A WatTcHMAN. 
Town of Zion, State of Grace, Dec. 31, 1841. 

* Isaiah 16: 11. 


t Jeremiah 4: 19. 12 Cor. 5: 4. 





Publie Recognition. 

Brother Joun W. Oumsrean, tecently of 
Little Falls, N. ¥., was reeégnized ‘as pastor? 
of the Baptist church in Chelsea, on Tuesday 
evening of last week. The following was the 
order of exercises. Reading Scriptures, and 
Prayer, by Rev. N. Hervey; Sermon, by Rev. 
R. W. Cushman; Installing Prayer, by Rev. T. 
F. Caldicott; Charge, by Rev. N. Colver; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. W. H. Shailer; 
Address to the Church and Congregation, by 
Rev. R. Turnbull; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Langworthy, of the Congregational Church. 
All the services were unusually solemn, and 
seemed to leave a deep and salutary impression 
upon the Congregation present. The sermon 
was founded on 1 Tim. 4: 16, ‘* Take heed to 
thyself and to the doctrine,’? &c. The preacher 
proposed to consider the great end at which a 
Christian minister ought to aim,—first, his own 
salvation; and, secondly, the salvation of his 
hearers. 
which the end is to be accomplished, first; Care 
of himself; secondly, Care of his doctrine; and, 
thirdly, Perseverance, continuance therein, were 
illustrated and enforced with much clearness and 
energy. The singing was appropriate and good. 

We are happy to have this opportunity to 
bear testimony to the energy and activity of our 
friends in Chelsea. They have greatly improved 
their house of worship, by supplying it with an 
organ, a bell, carpets, &c. Although they have 
suffered the loss of two pastors by death, yet 
they have neither fainted nor failed. May the 
Lord continue to bless and prosper them. Bro- 
Olmstead commences his labors under favorable 
circumstances, and we trust he may prove a 
distinguished and lasting blessing to the people 
of his charge. 





Rev. Archibald Kenyon, 

Recently Pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Hosick, N. Y¥. has accepted the call of the 
West Baptist Church in Providence R. I. to 
become their Pastor, and already entered on 
his labors. 


Rev. C. W. Denison 
Has receiyed and eccepted the unanimous 
call of the Second Baptist church in Newton 
Mass. He will enter on his labors next Sab- 
bath. Correspondents will r ber that his 
Post Office address is ‘‘ Newton Upper Falls.”’ 








Newton Thelogical Institution. 

The annual Catalogue of the Officers and 
Students has just appeared, from which we 
learn that the present number of Students is 
35. Of these 12 are in the Senior, 12 in the 
middle, and 11 in the Junior class. Professor 
Hacket is now in Europe; but his place is said 
to be well supplied by the Rev. James A B. 
Stone; as Professor of Bibical Literature and 
Interpretation. 





Missionary Intelligence. 


The Rev. G. S. Comstock, one of our Mis- 
sionaries in Arracan, in a letter to the Am. 
Tract Society, makes the following encouraging 
statemente :— 


Vast quantities of Tracts have been distribu- 
ted in Burmah and Arracan, 
which are not yet to a great degree visible to 
you; but we can have no doubt that light has 
been widely diffused among the people by their 
means, and that truth is lodged in many minds, 
which needs ouly the quickening influences of 
the Holy Spirit to render it effectual to the re- 
newal of the hearts, and the salvation of the 
souls of multitudes of the perishing heathen. 

He states that all their publications are re- 
ceived from the mission at Maulmein, Burmah, 
and notices the issuring of three approved pub- 
lications: a Tract, Heaven and Hell, written 
by Mr. C., to explain the real nature of the 
happiness and misery of the future world; 
Bickersteth on Prayer abridged; and a part of 
‘Abbott’s Little Philosopher. Hoa had also 
prepared another Scriptural Tract, the Way to 
Heaven. 

**I believe all these (he adds) are perfectly 
intelligible to the natives, and hope they are 
calculated to do good. I have written in haste, 
as my hands are full, consequent upon my re- 
turn three or four days sigce froma tour in the 
villages, and my preparation to leave in a day 
or two for other villages. We are distribnting 
Tracts freely, and I am confident many of them 
are read and understood. 

‘* The work of the Lord is progressing pow- 
erfully among the Karens in the southern part 
of the Province, and slowly to human appear- 
ance, among the Mugs and Burmese.”’ 


The thirty-second Annual Report of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, in Philadelphia, made in September, 
1841, has been recently published, and affords 
the following intelligence:— y 


The receipts of the Society for the last year 
have been $235,189 30, and the expenditures 
$268,914 79, the Board being now in debt 
$57,808 91. Nearly all this amount could be 
paid off, if the delinquent subscribers to the 
Missionary Herald would pay up, there being 
more than $50,000 due by subscribers for that 
publication. - 

The number of Missions established by the 
Board is at present 26, and of the Stations 86; 
in South Africa, West Africa, Greece, Turkey, 
Syria, Persia, Western India, Southern India, 
Ceylon, Siam, China, Singapore,-Borneo, the 
Sandwich Islands, and to various tribes of 
North American Indians. - The Board employ 
138 ordained Missionaries, (ten being physi- 
cians,) 9 physicians, not preachers, 18 teach- 
ers, 12 printers and bookbinders, and 12 other 
male and 188 female assistant “Missionaries. 
There are also 7 native preachers and 148 na- 
tive helpers. 

The number of Mission Churches is 55, con- 
taining 19,842 members, of whom 4,350 were 
received the year. There ase $2 boarding 
schools and boarding scholars; 490 freo 
schools, containing 23,390 pupils. The Board 
‘have alse 16 printing establishments, 29 
5 type foundries, and 50 founts of type in the 
nativé languages. ° 

A new missionary paper has been commenced 
by the Board called ‘* The dayspring.”’ 
dps 





He then considered, the means by | 


the results of & 


Baptist Missionary Magazine, ® 
This periodical is commenced this year, under 
the supervision of a néw Editor. It informs its 
readers that ‘it is in contemplate to change 
somewhat its character, to occupy a little more 
fully the entire field of missionary labor.’’ 

** Our labors abroad,” say the- Board, ‘‘ must 
be graded exactly by the supplies furnished at 
home; and the Board feel the reed, in an es- 
pecial manner at the present time of the sym- 
pathies and the co-operation of all the friends of 
Missions. We ask for access to the people 
through the columns of the Magazine; we de- 
sire that our missionaries may converse with 
them as laborers in a common cause; and the 
Board especially desire this intercouse with 
those, of the riches of whose liberality to the 
heathen they are but the almoners. Biographi- 
cal sketches of our departed missionaries, and 
of distinguished fellow-laborers, will be insert- 
ed; and we hope that many of our brethren 
who are accustomed to write for the press, will 
be moved with a desire to speak through our 
columns in such forms as they may deem most 
subservient to the sacred cause of missions.’’ 





Popery in Canada. 


A correspondent of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, who dates at Broadal- 
bane, makes the following statements:— 

** The ignorance of the Roman Catholic por- 
tion of our population is truly deplorable; and 
the efforts of the priests to keep them in igno- 
rance are no less extraordinary. To keep hold 
of the people, they have lately, in imitating the 
heretics, commenced holding protracted meet- 
ings: adding the popular novelty of calling in 
the aid of foreign bishops, some of whom are 
from Europe. They keep the work going al- 
most night and day. 

‘© A very popular meeting was held lately 
about 13 miles from my residence, where the 
distinguished service was, the baptisin of a bell. 
I believe, by the way, it has since done its 
work very well, and the godfather and godmo- 
ther are not likely to have as much for their 
trouble, as if they had become sponsors for 
soine of their children. But the principal ef- 
fort made at that time was to induce a poor 
woman, the wife of my hited man, to burn her 
Bible, which was recently procured for her. 
She says the jiest burnt one for her before. 
But we shall take care of him for the future. 

‘* An intelligent friend of mine related to me 
the other day a circumstance calculated to illus- 
trate the gross darkness of the people, and arts 
of the priests. The wife of his servant had her 
female child christened. Jt was named Phile- 
mon. He inquired of her why the name of a 
man was given to her. ‘ O!’ said the woman, 
‘Philemon is a great saint up in heaven, and 
when the child gets sick I shall pray to Phile- 
mon and he shall cure the child right off.’ 
‘ Yes,” said another woman in her company, ‘1 
had evidence of that with my own eyes, fora 
child of mine got sick and was like to die, and 
I prayed to Philemon and he cured the child at 
once.’ Is not this rank idolatry, and do not 
these people need the gospel as much as the 
worshippers of the Grand Lama or of Jugger- 
naut? Lord send forth thy light and thy truth 
that thuse who are so sunk in superstition and 
error may be enlightened and saved.”’ 





Cemperance. 











The Essex County Temperance Society held 
a quarterly meeting at Beverly, on Wednesday 
the 22d ult., and a procession numbering seve- 
ral hundreds, was formed in Salem, and marched 
to Beverly, accompanied by the Salem band. 
The American Flag was borne in the centre, and 
there were other banners with appropriate in- 
scriptions. 

The Baptist Meeting house in Exeter, N. H., 
was recently crowded wéth a Temperance Con- 
vention, which d on Wednesday, an 
closed on Friday. The News Letter says: 





There were eloquent and powerful men in the 
Convention—men who kept up and inereased 
the interest of the assembly, to the very’last 
moment of the meeting—and would have kept 
it up till thistime, could they have continued 
their labors solong. Among the speakers from 
abroad, were Hawkins from Baltimore; Pier- 
pont from Boston, and Lefavre and Hill of 
Portsmouth, The principal speakers were the 
two first named, and the more the people heard 
from them, the more they wanted to hear. 
We wish that every moderate drinker and 
every drunkard in the county could have heard 
them. They would not afterwards have sold 
or taken a dram, without a keener i 


Plymouth, 
in the meeting-house of the church formed by 
Robinson in Leyden, and the ‘concluding hymn 
was sung in the good old Pilgrim style—dea- 
coned out, line by line. 
vided in the large basement of ‘ Pilgrims’ 
Hall,’’ of which both ladies and gentlemen par- 
took, under the presidency of Hon. N. M. Da- | ness part of the town with great fury. There 
vis. 
‘*five parched corns,’” and near these was a 
tumbler of cold water, in memory of the hard 


.writer, and whose pen is yet 





wm lee R efathe ' Day. > 
The landing of the Pilgrims was celebrated ai 
the 22d ult. Services were held 


The dinner was pro- 


In the spoon that lay on each plate, were 


fare of the fathers ; and, instead of soup, suck- 
atash was served ; and then things went on in : 
a more modern style. Among the 


A Hint ro EconomisTs.—It issuggested ix’ * 
one of our exchange papers, that if any person 
is fortunate enough to pogsess the copy of an 
almanac for the year 1785, he need not purchase 
one for 1842, as the calculations for the two are 
precisely alike. 


Aprian,N Y.1n RvINs.-—A fire broke out 
on Monday night of last week, in Adrian, which 
destroyed a large part of that enterprising vil- 
lage. It commenced in a grocery, in which a 
keg of powder exploded, and raged in the busi- 


were thirty sufferers. Loss estimated at $40,000. 


The National Intelligencer says:—One of the 
circumstances which distinguishes the attendance 
of members of Congress at the present session is, 
that a much larger proportion of them than ever 
before have brought their families with them. 





guests were the Hon. Marcus Morton, and the 


venerable Dr. Thatcher, so well known as a 
ployed, though 
he is on the verge of ninety. Fine speeches 
were made, and, says one of the guests, the 
presence of the ladies amply supplied the place 
of wine. 

The New England Puritan. 
The Publishers of this paper announces that 
they have: purchased ‘‘The Watchtower’’ of 
Newburyport. It is not long since they bought 
out a congregational Paper in Hartford, Their 
subscription list, in their way, must increase 
rapidly. The Paritan is a religious paper of 
the largest size, and ably conducted. 





Boston Almanac. 


Whoever would acquire the talent of conden- 
sing had better study the Boston Almanac for 
1842. It is admirable thing, giving all sorts of 
local and statistical intelligence, in the neatest 
and most comprehensive mannér. © Published 
by S. N. Dickinson. 2 





Cougressional. 


Spirited debates on the Tariff question are re- 
ported from the House, involving, of course, the 
subject of Slavery. The utmost vigilance and 
care are ineffectual to the suppression of this 
subject. If it is ‘* gagged’’ in one spot, it 
springs up in another. 

Much interest seems to be felt in the Bill of 
Mr. Benton, before the Senate, to suspend the 
operation of the Bankrupt Law. When taken 
up, Mr. Berrien moved to have it referred to the 
Committee onthe Judiciary, which motion gave 
rise to a spirited debate of near two hours dura- 
tion, in which nearly all of the best speakers of 
the Senate participated. 

Mr. Berrien was replied to by Messrs, Cal- 
houn, Benton, and Lynn, to whom he replied ; 
when Messrs. King, Mangum, Calhoun, Clay, 
Buchanan, Henderson, Tallmadge, Preston, 
Huntington, and others, entered into the subject 
with considerable interest. The debaters were 
not strictly divided according to party lines. 

It was finally determined not te refer it to any 
committee, but debate the bill in the Senate, as 
in committee of-the whole. 

The indications of the debate are, that the 
operation of the Bankrupt Act will be postponed 
for some time, at least, by Congress, before the 
first of February. 

The case of the Creole has been under consid- 
eration in the Senate. The subject was intro- 
duced in connection with a memorial, presented 
by Mr. Barrow of Louisiana, from the parties 
interested in 38 slaves which were shipped at 
Richmond, on board the brig Formosa, about a 
year ago, and driven by stress of weather into 
Nassau, where the slaves were set at liberty, 
contrary to the protestations of their owners. 
Mr. Barrow, in presenting the memorial, said it 
might finvolve the question of peace or war ; 
that it was important the matter should be acted 
upon by Congress, that it might be determined 
whether the South should allow to the British 
government a right they denied to their own. 
After some discussion, in which Messrs. Cal- 
houn, King of Alabama, Preston, and Rives, 
took part, the petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


General Intelligence. 

















ness of guilt and a deeper blushof shame. The 
gentleman spoken of, labored fuithfully, zeal- 
ously, perseveringly, and we rejoice to add, 
they labored successfully. More than four 
hundred persons signed the pledge, and some 
of them are capable of being, and we trust are 
disposed to become, able and efficient laborers 
in the cause of Temperance. 


The Washingtonians. 

The ardor of the Washingtonians is spreading 
far and wide among all classes; the reformed 
inebriates, the ci-devant moderate drinkers, the 
old fashioned temperance men and the women, 
are taking hold together, and making common 
cause in the glorious reform. 

The Arkanzas State Gazette of Dec. 1, thus 
speaks of the progress of temperance in that 
quarter: 

The sound has gone abroad over the face of 
the earth, that to be free, mankind must be 
temperate. The bottle, heretofore, has been 
made the Archimedean lever, in the hands of 
political demagogues, to hurl from their foun- 
dations well organized governments, founded 
upon reason and legitimate rights; but now 
upon every breeze is wafted the glorious tidings 
of reform. Human reason again resumes her 
exalted seat, and sways with influence irresisti- 
ble the destinies of nations. Men guided by 
godlike reason, aspires to improvement, moral 
and intellectual. But when reason is dethroned 
by intemperance, man, with all his godlike at- 
tributes, plunges haedlong into bestial degen- 
eracy. 





Benign Effects of Washingtonianism. 


A correspondent of the Wiscassett Republican 
states, that since the Washingtonian Society 
was organized there, io man has been commit- 
ted to the House of Correction, and the pauper 
bill, ioned by intemperance, has become 
comparativeiy nothing. He states the fact asa 
motive to induce the citizens of that place to 
aid the Washingtonians in their operations. 
‘The same motive may be urged every where. 
There is no other class of men that is doing so 
mich to lighten the burdens of taxation, to give 
‘a fresh spring to industry, and to promote good 
order, as the Washingtonians. Let them be 
encouraged and sustained.— Me. Tem. Gaz 








Mr. Pierpont, 

Says the Boston Post of Tuesday, delivered a 
temperance lecture at Cabotville, the other eve- 
ning, and said as he had been accused of bear- 
ing down rather heavily on the venders of intox- 
icating drinks, he proposed on that occasion to 
volunteer his services to the injured individuals 
aforesaid as counsel and advocate. -He then 
went on (as the Chronicle informs us) to state 
the various pleas which men make to’ excuse 
their continuance in the traffic; and, seriatim, 
one by one, to answer them. The last plea 
which he put and answered was the nicensE. 
Yes, said the speaker, you have a license—and 
that is your plea.—Well, my friend, if that is 
your plea, I would adjure you to keep it—lock 
it up among your choicest jewels—guard it as 
the apple of thine eye—and when you die, and 
4 are laid in your coffin; be sure that the precious 
document is placed within your cold and clammy 
fingers, so that, when you are called to confront 
the souls of your victims before your God, you 
may be ready to file in your plea of justification, 
and boldly to lay down your license on the bar 
of the Judge. Yes, my friend, keep it—you 
will then want your license, signed by the com- 
missioners of Hampden, and endorsed by the 
selectmen of Springfield. 

TEMPERANCE AND To1bThis is a pretty 
receipt for human happiness. Give us these 
two things and circumstances may combine as 





sweet and comfortable life. 


they please they can hardly rob a man of a’ 


Foreign. 


Pusryism at Oxrorp. The Rev. Baden 
Powell, M.A., Savilian Professor of Geometry in 
the University of Oxford, in a sermon preached 
before the mayor and corporation of Oxford, on 
Sunday, November 7, 1841, entitled ‘* The Pro- 
testant’s Warning and Safeguard in the Piesent 
Times,’’ thus characterizes some of the latest 
doings of Puseyism :— 

** This system, now so extensively spreading 
in this land, finds its main strength in the partial 
support of numbers who think it at least harm- 
less, and still go along with its advocates to a 
certain extent. I am persuaded, on the contra- 
ry, that the objection lies at its very foundation. 
I contend against it from first principles. But, 
if practical proofs are wanting to render its true 
nature clear, I will advert to one single circum- 
stance, which, I think, alone must afford sufti- 
cient evidence. 

** Of all the artifices of the Romish system, 
the most powerfully efficactpus for maintaining 
the iron despotism with which she ruled the 
consciences of men, the prolific source of the 
most monstrous of her abuses, the true ‘ work- 
ing of the mystery of iniquity,’ has ever been 
found in the maintenance of whet is termed 
‘auricular confessian,’ coupled essentially with 
the power of the priest to give absolution, ° 

** Now, (I speak not from Joose reports, but 
from the testimony of facts which have been 
brought to my knowledge) attempts have becn 
made recently, in this place, by ministers of the 
Established Church, fo enforce this very practice 
on those under their influence.’’ 

Distress 1n NorrinGHamM.—The distress 
which exists in Nottingham is truly frightful; 
hundreds are starving on straw beds, without 
food, fire, or coveriag, and those are people who 
would work ifthey could get it. Each day par- 
ties of men, with starvation in their looks, and 
in absolute rags, have been parading the town 
in processions of two, three and four hundred, 
carrying a board, on which is printed in large 
letters, ‘‘Distressed, and out of work.’? Other 
parties, to the number of thirty to forty, drag 
carts loaded with sand through the streets, and 
beg from door to door. The relief list at the 
union workhouse contains 3,600 recipients. The 
house itself has 900 inmates crammed within its 
walls. Distress and gaunt misery haunt the 
whole town; trade is dead, and not a single 
master employs full hands, 

WarR BETWEEN TEXAS AND MeExico.— 

The latest accounts from Mexico confirm the 
report of the capture of the Texan Santa Fe 
traders by the Mexicans—and the party made 
prisoners. Three thousand men were to march 
at once for Mexico to invade Texas, headed by 
Santa Ana. 
Intelligence has been received in Texas that 
Gen. Hamilton had agreed to sign the treaty of 
commerce and amity between Great Britain and 
Texas, and also to sign a separate treaty for 
the suppression of the African slave trade, to 
include the right of each nation to search the 
suspected vessels of the other. 





Domestic, 

Mr. E. C. Delevan. of Ballston, N. Y., has at 
different times contributed about $70,000 from 
his own purse to carry forward the cause of 
temperance, 
The Harpers are about to publish a scripture 
poem by Robert Tyler, a son of the President, 
entitled ‘* Ahasuerus.*’ 
The Yankee Farmer estimates the amount of 
paoduce annually sold in Faneuil Hall Market, 
at $8,000,000, viz., Pork, $3,750,000; Beef, 
$1,750,000; Butter, $600,000; Vegetables and 
Fruit, $500,000; Mutton, $300,000; Fish, $300- 
000; Poultry, $270,000, Cheese, $250,000; 

2000 dozen per wey averaging 17 cents 
5 n) $117.000; Veal, $63,f00. 





The ber of gentlemen of both Houses, whose 
families are with them, or are shortly expected, 
is nearly a hunred, being,-we believe, a larger 
proportion of ladies than have have ever before 
honored this city by visiting it in company with 
their relatives in Congress. What this unusual 
attendance of the fairer part of creation por- 
tends, we cannot certainly say; but for ourselves, 
we are disposed to hail it, like the rainbow that 
‘spans the heavens with its beauteous arch, as 
the promise and the pledge of a brighter and 
serener day. 


Tue Cuarrer Oax.—On Friday morning of 
last week, as the steamer Charter Oak was 
making her way toward New York, a tremen- 
dous gale of wind overtook her on the Sound, 
and blew off her hurricane deck into the water, 
leaving the staterooms over the ladies’ cabin 
almost a perfect wreck. Oliver M. Lownds, Esq. 
of this city, says the N. Y. Tribune, who was 
the only passenger in a stateroom over the la- 
dies’ cabin, found himself suddenly covered with 
doors, windows and rubbish, as he lay in the 
under berth, when the deck blew off, and would 
have been killed, had he lain in the upper berth. 
He crawled out from the mass of ruins unhurt, 
and arrived in the boat thither at one o’clock 
yesterday afternoon. Much damage and no 
doubt loss of life has occurred to vessels on the 
Sound, the particulars of which have not been 
received.—Vorwtch Courier. 





Notices. 


iC$~ The Ministerial Conférence of the Boston Baptist 
Association will hold its next meeting at the house of tho 
Rev. J. W. Parker, of Cambridgeport, on Monday, the 10th 
of January next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 











u. H. Suaizer, Sec’y. 
Brookline, Dec. 27, 1841. 


tL¥~The Quarterly Meeting of the Board of the Rhode Is- 
land Baptist State Convention, will be holden with the Pine 
St. Baptist Church, Providence, R. L., on Tuesday, Jan Lith, 
1342, at 2 P. M. -Sermon in the evening by brother Leaver, 
of Newport, or Wilks, of Warwick. Preaching may also be 
expected from bro. Palmer, on Monday evening, and bro. 
ker, on Wednesday evening. onN Dow1iNe, 
Providence, Dec. 11, 1841. Sec. of the Convention. 


A. 





Marriages. 





In this city, Mr. James S. Colton, of Spring Valley, Iil., te 
M ss Abby P. Emerson, of Boston. m. jr., tor- 
meriy of Salem, to Misa Marthe Doane, of Sou Weilteet. 
Mr. Francis Stillos, of Newton, to Miss Eliza Stevens, of 
Boston. Mr. John Hopkins to Miss Maria C. Veazie. Mr. 
Wm Martin to Miss Ana Cummings. Mr. Bavid Wheeler 
to Mrs. Sarah Crosby. Mr. George W. Bank: Miss Sarah 
A. Dennison Mr. James S. James to Miss Mary A. Dear- 
born, Mr. Charles E. Stratton to Miss Sarah H., daughter 
of Solomon Piper, Esq. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. Mat’ 













ith to 

Miss Louisa A. Pottle. 
In this city. on Sunday evening, by Rev. ie, Mr. 
James W. Bosson to Miss Nancy ha Fielding, both of Boston. 


In this city, by Kev. Mr. Neale, Mr. Alexander Mair to 
Miss Charlotte Dudley. 

In Lynn, by Rey. Mr. Graves, Mr. Wm. H. Bryant to Miss 
Susan Trefye. . 

In Dorchester, 16th inst., by the Rev. Bradley Miner, Mr. 
Moses C. Whitehouse to Miss Eliza Tolman, both of D. 

Tn Cambridge, Mr. Wm. A. Saunders to Miss Mary W., 
daughter of J. C. Prentiss, a, 

In Wrentham, Mr. Aaron Hobart, of this city, to Miss 
Anna M., daughter of Enoch Brown, Esq., of W. 

In Billerica, by the Rev. Geo. W. Randall, Mr. Fenry M. 
Robinson to Miss Sarah Ann Dana, both of Boston. 

In Ciacinnati, Mr. Charles Hartshorn, formerly of this 
city, to Miss Eleanor Baume, of C. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Miss Elizabeth Jane Grater, 18. 

In Charlestovn, Mr. Osgood Hoyt, 24. Miss Apha Em- 
mons, 21, formerly of Lyman, Me. 

In Salem, Henry Wendell, son of Rev. C. W. Upham, 10 








years. 
In A@monett Village, Col. Joseph Durfee, 92, late of Fall 
River, a hero of the revolution. 
In Medford, Caleb Brooks, 76. 
In Ipswich, Capt. Richard Lakeman, 93, 
In Griswold, Ct,, Mrs. Mary Lord, widow of Nath’l. Lord, 


Esq.. 94. 

In Northfield. N. H., Mrs. Lydia Rowe, formerly of New- 
bury port, 83. 
In Troy, N. H., Rachel Butier, 102 1-2 years. 
In Havana, Mr. James Millin, 18, of Rostor, seaman on 
board barque Wyandot. 
* Died, in North Attleborough, 22d ult., Miss Lyp1a M. 
George, aged 49 years. She was for many years a worthy 
member of the Baptist ehurch ia this piace. In her last 
sufferings, which were excruciating, her faith failed not. 
The darkness of the valley of death was dispersed by the 
presence of her Saviour, and her path, she said, grew bright- 
er as she approached her glorious home. She longed for the 
moment which should introduce her to the mansions pre- 
pared for her above, and in her struggles with the last ene- 
iny, she cried, Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly 
At Valentia, Ireland, in his 106th year, Mr. John Murphy, 
commonly called ‘‘ Paul Jones.” He had been taken prison- 
er by that remarkable man, when commanding a French 
squadromoff the coast of Kerry. “ When he sent a boat ashore 
sat Valentia for a supply of water, the people seized on the 
boat and crew, and young Murphy being on board his vessel 
at the time, as pilot, Paul Jones carried him off, and he was 
compelled lo serve for two years in a Freuch frigate, during 
which time he accumulated a.guod sum of prize money. He 
lived on potatoes and milk, ant notwithstanding his wealth, 
never increased his comforts. He was a remarkably strong 
man, and, till within the last two years, hale and robust, and 
walked and rode. He voted at the election of 1834. 
London Pat. 
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TERMS. 


The Cartsttan Rercector is published at Two Dollars 
a year, payable always in AvvaNcs. Individuals or compa 
nies, paying for six copies in advance, by one hand, shall 
have a seventh gratis ; or so paying for eleven copies, shall » 
have two copies gratis; or fifteen, shall have three copies 
gratis; or ninetecn, shall have four copies gratis. Minis- 
ters who will procure five subscribers, and pay $10, shall 
have a sixth copy gratis. “ 
The paper will be sent to subscribers by MAIL, unless 
otherwise ordered. 
bscriptions will be received for six months, at $1,25 
paid in advance. bids 
Subscribers can commence with any number. 
No paper can be discontinued, unless notice is given one 
month beforehand, aud all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the proprietors, 
All papers will be forwarded, until an explicit order 
for a discontinuance is received ; and whether taken by the 
subscriber or not from the place where they are deposited, 
he will be held accountable for the pay until he orders adis- 
continuance, and pays upall that is due. 
iL3~ All communications, Postace Pa, will be attend- 
edto. Address the Publisher. 

hese conditions will be strictly adhered to. 
tcy~ Advertisements inserted on the most liberal terms. 


LIABILITIES OF THOSE WHO TAKE PERIODICALS. 

The laws declare that any person to whom a pericdical is 
sent, is responsible for payment, if he receives the paper, or 
makes use of it, even if he has never subscribed for it, or hay 
ordered it to be stopped. His duty in such a case is not to 
take the paper from the office or person with whom the pa- 
per is left, but to notify the publisher that he does not wish 
for it. 
If papors are sent to a Post Office, Store. Tavern, or other 
place of deposite, and are not taken by the person to whom 
they are sent, the Postmaster, Store or Tavern keeper, &c., 
is responsible for the payment, until he returns the paper 
or gives notice to the publisher that they are lying dead ii 
the Office. * 

POST OFFICE REGULATIONS, 

Extracts from the ‘Instructions to Postmasters,”’ p. Si), 
sec. 113, ‘In every instance in which papers that come to 
your Office, are not taken out by the person to whom they 
are sent, you will give immediate notice of it to the publish- 
ers, aiding the reason, if known, why the papers are nct 


taken out,”” 
REMIT TANCES. 


Our friends are particularly requested to forward money 
current in Boston, if possible. Where uncurrent money ix 
sent for subscriptions, it must be of a solvent, chartered 
bank, in good repute, free of postage. 
POST OFFICE REGULATIONS. 

“A Postmaster may enclose the money in a letter to the 
publisher of a newspaper, to pay the subscription of a third 
rson, and frank the letter, if written by himself; but if the 
letter be written by any other person, the Postmaster cai 


not frauk it.” 

FOR THE. REFLECTOR. 
Dea. Wittiam Cuvurcn, No. 228 Hudson St., for the city 
of New York. 
ARLES H. Hix. Worcester and County, and will supply 
post-riders. - 
Evciip B, Hovcuton, Wrentham, Mass, 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We have suffered the names ef a number of persons to run 
over their year, in of the difficulty of 
ir transmitting such can use. It will notdo 


a8. 
to continue this lenity. At the close of the first quarter, we 
and 


shall mak le 8 of delinquents out of the State, 
shail Teepe ir papers, wndess the subscrip- 
tion ts paid in 
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Poctrp. 
The New Year's Day. 


BY REV. W. B. 0. PEABODY. 

How fast the rushing files of years 

Move on their stern array! 
The messenger of joy ané tars, 

Of rising or decay. 
While many a weary heart grows cold 
To see how soon the tale is told, 
The young heart wakes—the young eye seems 
To catch new brightness from the gleams 
Of glorious and reviving dreams, 

That crown the New Year’s day. 
This reminds us of the past! 

When young existence ran, 
A radiant current, bright and fast, 
Before the storms began, 
And threw the shadows of their wrath 
Across the brightness of our path; 
To cloud the visions sweet and strange, 
Of youthful fancy in its range, 
And teach us what a dreary change 

It is—to be a man. 





Bright as the good old winter blaze 
The high remembrance burns, 
Soon as one glimpse of early days 
The weary soul discerns. 
The rising of the New Year’s sun 
Btings back those pleasures, one by one; 
The early “ wish ’*—the glad reply 
Of little voices ringing high 
Before the dawn was in the sky ;— 
The very sound returns! 


Then, all that day, the sparkle played, 
In every-youthful eye, 

‘The stern old teacher kindly laid 
His week-day terrors by. 

The New Year’s wish was warmly giver; 

There was no cill but that of heaven, 

To check the free and joyous glow 

Of young emotions in their flow! 

And even the wild winds moaned low 
Through all the frozen sky. 


And when, around the sounding blaze, 
The evening circle spread, 
The fire-light cast on every face 
Its deep and radiant red, 
We talked of darkness and its powers, 
Of ghosts that walked in shivering towers; 
Till, listening to the tales of wonder, 
Each sound was like the startling thunder 
And our young heart was rent asunder, 
In that delighted dread. 


Like one who from a distant land 
Returns his home to see, 

And starts, to see the stranger stand 
Beneath his father’s tree; 


To us the coming New Year’s day | 


Tells but ofpleasure past away. 
The day without the joy returns; 


The fir not the bosom burns; 
And t spirit sadly learns 
Wha' as meant to be. 


The dial hands of heaven sublime, 
Wheel round their brilliant way, 
And point to man the lapse of time, 
While man grows old and gray. 
His joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
Are sinking in the grave of years; 
But this dark prospect is not all, 
And though the shades of evening fall, 
He yet may hear a heavenly call, 
To hail a New Year’s day. 


Evening Prayer for a Child. 


The Editor of the British Critic says that the following 
prayer was written by one of the most distinguished au- 
thors now living, for the use of his own little daughter. 
Its b iful simplicity will d it at once to every 
parent. 


Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say! 
O God, preserve my mother dear 

In health and strength for many a year; 
And O preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due! 

And may I my best thoughts employ, 
To be my parents hope and joy! 

O likewise keep my brothers both 
From evil doings and from sloth; 

And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father, and our mother! 
And still, O Lord, to me impart 

An innocent and grateful heart, 

Till after my last sleep I may 

Awake to an eternal day! 


Che Family Relation. 
Families in England, 


During a sojourn of a few months in 
Great Britain, we were impressed very 
sensibly, with the spirit of subordination 
and courtesy which prevailed in Frami- 
Lies. It was our happiness to spend a 
short season in several Christian families 
where the opportunity was fully enjoyed 
to observe the habits and manners which 
characterize this relation in that country; 
and after making all needful allowances 
for the restraint that the presence of any 
stranger, and especially a foreigner, 
might impose, we can confidently claim 
for our English friends, the credit of 
well-ordered households—so far as our 
observation extended. We should have 
been forward long ago to speak of this 
interesting feature of religious society in 
England, but for the invidiousness which 
is sometimes connected with such com- 
parisons. We are happy, therefore, to 
avail ourselves of a very interesting and 
(as we can testify) unexaggerated ac- 
count of this matter, from the pen of 
Bishop Meade, of Virginia, which appears 
in a late number of the Southern Charch- 
man. We endorse the substance of the 
Bishop’s representations with a hearty 
good will.—S. S. Journal. 

I will notice the symptoms of piety 
which manifested themselves in the fami- 
lies, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
where I experienced such Christian kind- 
ness as will never be forgotten. 1 believe 
it will be allowed by all, that the conduct 
of households as to religion, is one of the 
best tests of the general condition of re- 
ligion in a church orcongregation. In 
the households ©f which I speak, there 
was much to gratify the heart of the 
Christian, and some, particulars, which I 
could wish to see m revalent among 
us, Beside that gen spirit of subor- 
dination and quiet submission, on the part 
of children and servants, which all agree 
distinguish families in that country, there 
were certain things, in the daily worship 
of the family, eminently calculated to 
promote true piety. In all of those, to 
which I allude*(more than twenty in 
number, some of the om ofthe 
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laity,) family worship was conducted with 


an order and fulness, which seemed to 
show, that it was a duty of suchiimport- 


jance, that it must not be hurried over, 


or neglected in any of its parts. The 
servants (who on account of the cheap- 
ness of the wages are numerous in pro- 
portion to the size of the families) were 
always called in, morning and evening, 
and they, as well as the children, had 


which are carried round to each visiter, 
as we read was always the case in Mr. 
Wilberforce’s family. 

The exercises always commence with 
singing, which, as being an act of wor- 
ship, is conducted standing, a posture 
less likely to subject the performers, es- 
pecially the younger ones, to sleepiness 
and weariness. And here let me men- 
tion, that in almost every one of these 
houses there was a piano, and some 
member accustomed to use it in the wor- 
ship of God. There appeared to be a 
perfect readiness in finding a suitable 
tune to whatever hymn was given out, 
and the hymns in use there are very vari- 
ous. I could not but often, and with 
sadness, think, while listening to such an 
hallowed use of instrumental music, how 
little of it is heard in families of our State, 
how little is done in the schools to pre- 
pare our daughters for this highest exer- 
cise of the musical talent. I pray God 
to make this remark a word in season. 
My brethren in the ministry and the fam- 
ilies under their charge, know how often 
I have mourned over this deficiency, and 
mourned in vain. In the families of 
which I am speaking, the singing being 
over, the reading of the Scriptures suc- 
ceed, when each one present opens to the 
portion selected, and with the eye follows 
the reader. In some families the verses 
are read in succession by all present, the 
servants not excluded. Who does not 
perceive the advantage gained by this, in 
fixing eyes that might otherwise wander, 
and attention that might otherwise be lost 
in sleep, or on some foreign subject? 
How much less of weariness would there 
be, if such a method were always 
adopted. 

But there is another reason why it is so 
desirable for each one to possess a Bi- 
ble for reference worthy of being mem- 
tioned. It is the custom of expounding 
Scripture, by a few explanatory or con- 
necting remarks, or words of exhortation, 
which it is believed is practised by many 
of the pious laymen for the benefit of their 
children and servants, but which is more 
especially expected of the ministers when 
performing service in private families. 
In no instance was I called upon in any 
family, whether of minister or layman, to 
conduct the devotions with such an inti- 
mation, as showed that it was an exercise 
always expected, and this not merely 
when tarrying all night with the family, 
but when spending a few hours of the 
evening with some pious friends who did 
not separate without prayer and the word 
of God. Who does not see the excellent 
effect of this habit in making the minister 
and the heads of families study the mean- 
ing of God’s word beforehand, in order to 
some brief explanation or application of it, 
and then, when reading it, to be attentive 
to the same in order to the explanation, 
and also in making the different members 
of the family attentive in order to receive 
the explanation. Let there be no Bibles 
in the hand, and no call upon them to 
attend to the meaning of the word, what 
a temptation to inattention, weariness‘ 
and sleep. A service of this kind of ten 
minutes, how much longer than one of 
twenty on the former plan. Our family 


tworship certainly needs reformation. If 


it be said, that in our southern country 
the servants are unable to read, then the 
greater is the need of a most careful se- 
lection of suitable Scriptures to be read 
to them, and of some plain explanation by 
the master or minister, with a view to 
fix their attention; and as to our children 
and others present who can read, surely 
every help to attention and right under- 
standing of Scripture ahould be afforded 
them. Should it be thought by some that 
the particular ministers and families with 
whom I associated, were of a certain 
school more given to such practices, and 
form but a very small portion of the 
church, we reply, that while that suppo- 
sition, if true, does not make against the 
piety and efficacy of the custom recom- 
mended, yet we are happy to be able to 
state on good authority, that it is not 
confined to those dénominated Evang- 
elical, but is much practised among some 
who would be unwilling to be thus classi- 
fied. Nor is it confined to the presbyters 
and deacons of the church. I had the 


Chester read the third chapter of St. 
John’s gospel, and according to his cus- 
tom at’ morning family prayer, expound 
it in the most simple, familiar manner to 
his household of servants and several 
visiters. This, his custom, has well 
qualified him for those excellent family 
expositions of different portions of the 
Bible which he has from time to time given 
to the Christian world. 


Children must be led to God not 
driven. 





parlor, overheard her child, whom an 


prayers.” 


feeling. 





A mother, sitting at her work, in her 


older sister was dressing in an adjoining 
bed-room, say, repeatedly, as if in an- 
swer to his sister, ‘‘ No, I don’t want to 
say My prayers: I don’t want to say my 


How many church members, in good 
standing, thought the mother to herself, 
often say the same thing in heart, though 
jthey conceal, even from themselves, the 


in a minute or two at the parlor door. 
The and look implied that it was 
only his morning salutation. 
‘*Good morning, my child.” 
**T am going out to get my break 
fast.” 
‘* Stop a minute: I want you to come 
here and see me first,” 

The mother laid down her work in the 
next chair as the boy ran towards her. 


each a Bible, and Hymn-book, copies of|She took him up. He kneeled in her 


lap, and laid his face down upon her 
shoulder, his cheek against her ear. 
The mother rocked her chuir slowly 
backwards and forwards. 

** Are you pretty well this morning? ” 
said she, in a kind and gentle tone. 

«* Yes, mother, I am very well.” 
*‘Tam glad you are well. I am very 
well too, and when I waked up this 
morning and found that I was well, I 
thanked God for taking care of me.” 
‘‘Did you?” said the boy, in a low 
tone, half a whisper. He paused after 
it. Conscience was at work. 

‘‘Did you ever feel of my pulse?” 
asked the mother, after a minute of si- 
lence, at the same time taking the boy 
down, and setting him in her lap, and 
placing his fingers on her wrist. 

‘© No, but I have felt mine.” 

‘* Well, don’t you feel mine now, how 
it goes beating? ” 

‘© Y-e-s! ” said the child. 

‘If it should stop beating I should 
ie.”’ 

** Should you? ” 

«© Yes, and I can’t keep it beating.” 

‘*Who can?” 

“God.” 

A silent pause. 

‘*You have a pulse, too, which beats 
in your bosom, here, and in your arms, 
and all over you; and I cannot keep it 
beating, nor can you. Nobody can but 
God. Ifhe should not take care of you, 
who could? 

**T don’t know,” said the child with a 
look of anxiety; and another pause 
ensued, 

‘*So, when I waked up this morning, 
I thought I would ask God to take care 
of me. I hope he will take care of me 
and all of us.” 

“Did you ask him to take care of 
me??? 

“a 

‘© Why not?” 

‘*Because I thought you would ask 
him yourself. God likes to have us all 
ask for ourselves.” 

A long pause ensued. The deeply 
thoughtful and almost anxious expression 
of his countenance, showed that the heart 
was reached. 

**Don’t you think you had better ask 
him for yourself? ” 

‘* Yes,’’ said the boy readily. 

He kneeled again in his mgther’s lap, 
and uttered, in his own simple and bro- 
ken language, a prayer for the protection 
and blessing of heaven. 

Suppose another case. Another moth- 
er, overhearing the same words, calls 
her child into the room. The boy 
comes. 

‘*Did 1 not hear you say you did not 
want to say your prayers? ”’ 

The boy is silent. 

‘* Yes, he did,”’ says his sister behind 
im. 

‘* Well, that is very naughty. You 
ought always to say your prayers. Go 
right back, now, and say them, like a 
good boy, and never let me hear of your 
refusing again.” 
The boy goes back pouting, and utters 
the words of prayer, while his heart is 
full of mortified pride, vexation and ill 
will.— Religious Magazine. 


The Famished Lamb. 


Children—this article is inserted for 
you. Will you read it? 

‘* Walking through my field on a win- 
ter’s morning, I met with a lamb, as I 
thought, dead; but taking it up, I found 
it just alive; the cruel mother had almost 
starved it to death. I put it into my 
bosom and brought it to the house: there 
I rubbed its starved limbs, warmed it by 
the fire-side, and fed it with warm milk 
from the cow. Soon, after the lamb re- 
vived: first it feared me; but afterward it 
thoroughly loved me. As I mostly fed 
it with my own hand, so it followed me 
wherever I went, bleating after me when- 
ever it saw me, and was always happy 
when it could frisk about me, but never 
so pleased as when I would carry it in 
my arms. 

But you, dear children, have had more 
from your parents and friends than ever 
my lamb received from me. What 
ungrateful hearts must yours be, if you 





satisfaction of hearing the good bishop of| do not love your parents and friends ten 


times better than ever my lamb loved 
me. 
And let me remind you of a still better 
story. Jesus is a shepherd, a shepherd 
of souls; and of him it is said, ‘ he carries 
the lambs in his bosom.’ If you desire 
to love Jesus, I dare say your parents 
will let you read that blessed book, the 
Bible, though good children alone wish 
for such a favor. There you will hear 
such things of the love of Christ to poor 
ruined sinners, as I hope will melt your 
eyes to tears and your hearts to love.” 
Rowtanp Hitt. 


Mircellann. 
Suffering of the English poor. 


Of the degree and extent of suffering 
among the. poor in England, from want 








and shelter, we, in this land of abundance 
have but the most faint and inadequate 
idea. The fact of such distress is abund- 
antly attested in the most authentic man- 





“Mother!” said the child, appearing|ner. About one month since, the subject 


ae ’ - . 


|selecting such as bear the nearest analo- 


{the trouble of saying a word on this sub- 


of the necessaries of life, food, raiment, | 


lof the “Corn Laws” being before the| 
British Parliament, Sir Robert Peel, 
Premier, was questioned by members as 
to his designs in. regard to relief. He 
promised a consideration of the subject, 
but was silent as to his particular inten- 
tions. 

The Radical members were displeased 
at this insulting demeanor, and on the 
House going into a Committe of Supply, 
Mr. Sherman Crawford, member for 
Rochdale, endeavored to impress upon 
Sir Robert the necessity of bringing for- 
ward some immediate measure of relief 
for the working population, and in sup- 
port of his entreaty he made the following 
truly thrilling statement as to the condi- 
tion of the manufacturing people of the 
town which he represented: 


s d. 

136 families lived upon, per head, per 

week, ; 6 

291 do do. 10 
508 do do. 1 
1,855 do do. I 

1,500 do do. 19 
802 do do. 2 


Total visited. 5242—five-sixths of 
whom had harcly a blanket, 85 families 
were without a blanket, and 47 families 
slept on chaff beds and wood shavings. 
The premier very coolly replied that 
though he regrettv.. ‘se sufferings of the 
people, yet leg:siation could not provide 
a sudden remedy ‘or such distress, and it 
would be countenancing a vague delusion 
to imagine otherwise. 

Mr. Thornly showed the folly, ignor- 
ance and heartlessness of this declara- 
tion. While thus neglected of their own 
starving population, and at the same ses- 
sion when this subject was debated, they 
made appropriations for other objects, as 
some $120,000 for maintaining captive 
negrocs, and promoting the moral and 
religious instruction of emancipated ne- 
groes; near $30,000 for the subsistence 
of Polish refugees; $300,000 as compen- 
sation to British merchants for loss of 
book debts and merchandize in the Span- 
ish war of 1804; more than $50,000 for 
defraying the expense of the Niger expe- 
dition—most of which they ought to have 
done but not to leave the other undone. 
We give only a few of the appropriations, 


gy to the proposition to relieve their own 
poor. Destitute strangers may have an 
equal claim with destitute Englishmen; 
but it would seem that the latter were 
entitled to a fraction of relief. 

Another singular fact was brought to 
light by the debates. When the ‘ Lu- 
natic’s Bill’? was under discussion, a 
member, Mr. Wakely, declared—and the 
truth of the declaration was admitted by 
all parties—that the most outrageous 
system of restraint was still imposed in 
lunatic asylums, and that even in the 
metropolitan county persons might be 
confined separately, unjustly, and through 
the iniquitous conduct of relatives. He 
avowed it to be his conviction, that there 
were hundreds of persons cenfined in 
lunatic asylums, in England and Wales, 
who were as sane as any person silting in 
the House of Commons, and more so, in 
some instances. 

Now what is the motive? May not ab- 
solute want and destitution induce some 
persons to get their relatives into a luna- 
tic asylum, merely to obtain asubsistence 
forthem? We know not, of course, that 
it is so; but if it is done from sheer in- 
iquity and cruelty, what a comment does 
it afford on the moral sense of some Eng- 
lishmen! 

In the House of Lords, the petition of 
nearly 700 Ministers of the Gospel, who 
met some time since in Manchester, on 
the subject of the Corn Laws, was treat- 
ed with the most profound contempt. 
‘© It fell still-born—not a noble Lord took 


ject” —Vt. Chronicle. 


Woman in Sickness. 


In no situation, and under no circum- 
stances, does the female character appear 
to such advantage as when watching be- 
side the bed of sickness. The chamber 
of disease may indeed be said to be 
woman’s home. We there behold her 


view—firm, without being harsh, tender, 
yet not weak; active, yet quiet; gentle, 
patient, uncomplaining, vigilant. Every 
sympathetic feeling that so peculiarly 
graces the feminine character, is there 


mind which has hitherto slumbered in in- 
activity, is roused to its fullest energy. 
With noiseless step she moves about the 
chamber of the invalid; her listening ear 
ever ready to catch the slightest murmur; 
her quick, kind glance to interpret the 
unuttered wish, and supply the half-form- 
ed want. She smooths with careful hand 
the uneasy pillow which supports the 
aching head, or with cool hand soothes 


ed and parching lip the grateful draught, 
Her’s is the 


ment for her labor of love. 


life and hope—of health in store for happy 


disease can come—where the dark power 


over the frail, suffering, perishable clay. 
Through the dim, silent watches of the 
night, when all around are hushed in 
sleep, it is hers to keep lone vigils, and 
to hold communion with her God, and 


own. 





the fevered brow, or proffers to the glaz- 
happy if she meet one kind glance in pay- 


low whispered voice, which breathes of 


of death no more shall have dominion 


denied. Even in sleep she seems awake 
to this one great object of her care. She 
starts and rises from her slumbers, raises 











her drooping head, watches with dreamy 
eyes the face she loves, then sinks again 
to rest, to start with every chime of 
clock or distant sound, which formerly 
had passed unheard, or only served as a 
lullaby to her sweet sleep. 

’ How lovely does the wife, the mother, 
the sister or the friend become to the eye 
of gratefnl affection, while administering 
ease, comfort, nay, almost life itself, to 
the husband, the son, the brother, or the 
friend!—Spirit of the English Mag- 


azines. 


Benevolence of the Primitive Chris: 

tians. 
The custom was every one in turn to 
bring under public notice the case of a 
brother or sister, of whose necesitous cir- 
cumstances he had any knowledge, and 
forthwith a donation was ordered out of 
the funds of the church which the volun- 
tary contributions of the faithful sup- 
plied. No stronger or heart-stiring ap- 
peals were necessary to reach the hidden 
source of their sympathies; no cold cal- 
culations of prudence regulated the dis- 
tribution, or doubtful propriety suggested 
delay for the consideration of the claim; 
no petty jealousies as to the preference of 
one reccommendation to another were al- 
lowed to freeze the genial current of their 
charity. By whomsoever the case was 
recommended, or in whatever circum- 
stances the claim was made, the hand of 
benevolence had answered the call almost 
before the heart found words to express 
its sympathy, and with a unanimity sur- 
passed only by boundless love, they dealt 
out their supplies from the treasury of 
the church, whenever there was an object 
to receive,or a known necessity to require 
it. 

Where the poor in one place were nu- 
merous and their brethren were unable, 
from their limited means, to afford them 
adequate support, they applied to some 
richer church in the neighborhood, and 
never was it known in these days of ac- 
tive benevolence, that the appeal was 
fruitlessly made, or coldly received. 
Though they had poor of their own to 
maintain, neighboring and _ foreign 
churches were always ready to transmit 
contributions in aid of the Christians in 
distant parts, and many and splendid are 
instances on record of ministers and peo- 
ple, on intelligence of any pressingemer- 
gency, hastening with their treasures for 
the relief of those whom they had never 
seen, but with whom they were united by 
the strong ties of the same faith and 
hopes.—Colman’s Ch. Antiquities 








Brief History of China. 

‘* China is an empire of Asia, the most 
populous and ancient in the world, being 
1290 miles long and 1030 wide. Popula- 
tion from 300,000,000 to 390,000,000. 
The capital is Pekin, with. 1,00,000— 
Nankin 1,000,000 and Canton 1,100,000. 
China produces tea, 50,000,000 pounds 
of which are annually exportted from 
Canton, the only place which foreigners 
are allowed to visit. Silk, cotton, rice, 
gold and silver, and all necessaries of 
life, are found in China. The arts and 
manufactories in many branches are in 
high perfection, but stationary, as im- 
provements are now prohibited. The 
government is a despotic monarchy. 
Revenue, $200,000,000. Army, 800,000 
men. The religion is similar to Budhism 
the chief god being Foh. The Chinese 
inculcate the morals of Confucius, their 
great philosopher, who was born 550 
B. C. The great wall and canal of Chi- 
na, are among the mightiest works ever 
achieved by man. The foreign com- 
merce of China amounts to $35,000,000 
or $40,000,000 annually, the whole of 
which is transacted with appointed agents 
called ‘* Hong merchants.” Foreigners 
are allowed to live at certain stations or 
‘*factories’? below Canton. The chie 
trade is with England. The first Ameri- 
can ship reached China in 1784; now 
‘the annual average of United States 
ships visiting Cantonis 32. The revenue 
derived from foreign commerce by the 
Emperor, various $5,000,000. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dunn, opium smuggled into 
China, to the injury of the people, 


in her loveliest, most attractive point of|amounted to $20,000,000 annually for 


several years past, much of which was 
paid for in specie, which found its way to 
London. The Chinese language has 
nearly 40,000 characters or letters. The 
Chinese are eminent for agriculture; and 


called forth; while the native strength of| once every year the Emperor ploughs a 


piece of ground himself, in the presence 
of his people.””—Bicknell’s Reporter. 


Who buried it? 

A fisherman, whose name is L. 
Coarobo, who resides near the old fort at 
Barataria Island, New-Orleans, some few 
days since, in hunting for some stones, 
for building a furnace, set about remov- 
ing a part of the ancient fire-place of the 
old block house. A flag stone, by its 
especial smoothness, attracted his atten- 
tion. He took it up, and found a small 
box beneath it, covered with dirt and 
rust. On opening it, he found it con- 





days to come; or tells of better*and of] tained thiryy Spanish doubloons, a pair of 
heavenly rest, where neither sorrow nor 


earrings of massive gold, set in polished 
cornelians, and a flat silver image of the 
virgin Mary, which some time or other 
had probably been used as the loup of 
some piratical cavalier’s sombrero. The 
treasure is supposed to have been buried 
by pirates, nearly a century since. 





OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS.—Parker’s Pro 


silently lift up her heart in ferventyH gressive Exercises in English Composition, 31st ed; Al- 
prayer, for the prolongment of a life for 
which she cheerfully would sacrifice her | wood 
And even when exhatisted nature 
sinks to brief repose, forgetfulness is 


er’s Murray’s English Grammar aod Exercises; Greenleaf’s 

ational Arithmetics and Key for Teachers; Smith’s Class 
Book of Anatomy and Physiology, 6th stereotype ed; Green- 
and Emerson’s Classi: Reader, 10th ed; Boston 
School Atlas, 13th ed; Walker’s Boston School Dictionary, 
best ed; together with all the Approved School Books in 
general use in New . For sale wholesale and retail, 
at MARSH’S, No. 77°Wastington street, Joy’s Building. 
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MENTS OF Morat Scignos, by Francis Wayland, D. 
D., President of Brown University, and Professor of Morai 
Philosophy. Sixteenth edition, stereoty ped. 

This work has been extensively and favorably reviewed in 
the leading periodicals ofthe day, and hasalready been adopt- 
ed as a class-book in most of the collegiate, theological, and 
academical institutions of thecountry. The best proof of its 
merit is the unexampled sale of the work. Sixteen thousand 
copies having been disposed of within afew years and the 
demand constantly increasing. 

A »-AN ABRIDGEMENT OF THIS 
WORK, for the use of schools and academies, by the Author, 
Thirteen thousand copies of this work have been sold, and it 
is daily increasing in circulation; the publishers would re- 
spectfully invite the attention of Teachers and School Com- 
Mittees to this valuable work. 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECON. 
OMY, oy F. Wayland, D. D., third edi:ion. This work is 
adopted as a text-book in many of our priacipal colleges, and 
has an extensive sale. 
THE SAME WORK, abridged, and adapted to the 
Use of Schools and Academies. 

Copies of any of the above works furnished Gratis to 


Teachersand School Ci ii 4 » on Cg 
licati GOULD, KENDALL & LIN- 
tf janl 











to the publishers, 
COLN, 59, Washington st. 


GOULD, KENDALL, & LINCOLN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
59 WASINNGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Publish the following valuable works for Schools : 

LEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. By 
Francis Waviann, D. D., President of frown Uni- 
= and Professor of Moral I'hiloxophy. Seventeenth 
ion. 
ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE 
ABRIDGED and adapted to the Ie of Schoola od 
Academies, by the Author, Fuascis Wastaxn, D DP 
Fourteenth edition. 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By hen oe Waruaro, D. D. Third edition, revised and 


ed, 

ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
ABRIDGED, for the Use of Schools and Academies” 
By Francis Waytann, D. D. 

EF The above works of Dr. Wayland are now ertensively 
y= all our principal Colleges, Academies, anid Schuuls. 

MAN. ANTIQUITIES AND ANCIEN'R 
MYTHOLOGY By Cnanask. Ditaway, A.M. Ik 
lustrated by elegant Engravings. Pith edition, improved 
lee LADS ae BOOK j 2 Selection 

s or Reading, in Prose and Verse. LBENE- 
phe, areal ay _ ng, ose and Verse. By Epexe 

PALEYW’S THEOLOGY. _ Illustrated by forty 
Plates, with Selections from the Ndtes of Dr. Paxton, and 
adilitional Notes, original and selected, with a Vocabulary 





VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 
gym, Elements of Moral Science and Political Economy, 
by Francis Wayland, D. D. for the use of Colleges. Also 
Abridgements of the same, by the author, for common schools. 
Dillaway’s Roman Antiquities and Ancient a. 
The Young Ladies’ Class Book, by E. Bailey, A M.—Paley’s 
Theology, illustrated by 40 plates—this book is used as a text 
book in most of our Colleges.—Fergus’s Book of Natural The- 
ology; or, the Testimony of Nature to the Being, Perfections, 
and Government of .—Blake’s Natural Philosophy.— 
Blake’s First Book of Astronomy, designed for the use of 
Common Schools.—Blaisdale’s First Lessonsin Intellectual 
em Amante 7 Expositor, or, Intellectual Definer, de- 
signed for the use of Schoois, by R Claggett. A M.—Emer- 
scn’s First Class Reader.—Emerson’s Second Class Reader.— 
Emerson’s Third Class Reader.—Emerson’s Progressive Prim- 
er.—North AmericanSpelling Book, by L W Leonard. 
Copies of any of the above works furnished Gratis to 
Teachers and School C ittees, on lication to the 
publishers. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 59 Washington street 
.K. & L. are also extensively engaged in the sale of 
School and Miscellaneous Bocks—all of which they will sell 
on the best terms. Merchants, School Teachers and Com- 
mittees, invited to call. jan 2 


B. MUSSEY.==Bookseller and Stationer, wholesale 
* and retail—29 Cornhill. 
B. B. M. keeps constantly on hand a general assortment of 
School, Clgssical, Theological aud Miscell ks ; 
which Wil be sold low at wholeslae and retail as can be had at 
any oper store in the United States. 

-B. The publications of the Harpers of New York con- 

stantly off hand for sale at their prices. tf jan 2 


Powniar WRITING DESKS, &c. JOHN 
MARSH, Stationer, 77 Washington street, has just re- 
ceived additions to his stock of Writing Desks, and can-now 
offer the following variety, viz:—Mahogany, 10, 12, 14, 16 
inch Masters and Misses School Desks—do 18, 20, 22 brass 
mounted and strapped, with drawers—Rosewood, 14, 16.inch 
Youne Ladies’ Desks, inlaid, &c.—do 18, 20, 22 and 24 inch 
mounted and some furnished with Dressing Cases, a conve- 
nient article for Sea Captains, travellers, etc. Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Morocco Dressing Cases, various patterns, 
always on hand, and for sale as low as can be bought in the 
city. jan 

















ETH GOLDSMITH, BOOK BINDER, 
9 81 Cornmixt, (over the Depository of the N. E.S. 8 
Union,) Boston. 
Periodicals, music, &c. bound in a neat and durable man 
ner. Portfolios far Engravings, Drawings, Music, and Let 
ter Paper, for saleby the gross, dozen, or single. Also— 
made to order. if janl 


1,00 ONLY FOR GENT’S CALF SHOES; 
U i i ‘tion, at 
Other kinds in proportion, a _$, HOUGHTON’S, 
85 Conrt st. 


BOSTON TEA STORE, 
SIMEON P. ADAMS, 
Choice Tzas, Suears, Sum- 
merand WinterOu, Fruits, 
. Selected with great care, 
A general assortment of 
WEST INDIA GOODS and 
GROCERIES, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
sicn OF THE Hong MER- 
CHANTS. 

No. 120 
COURT STREET, 
Near Bowdoin Square, 

Boston. 

N. B. The lovers of good 

TEA are particularly invit- 

ed to call, as the quality of tea 

will equal to any other 
store in New England. 





jan l 








jan | 
ABEL SPAULDING’S 
TEMPERANCE GROCERY 
STORE, unDER THE BROoMFIELD 





ROCERIES: 
STREET Cuurcu. 
In room of Wine, Cider and Strong Beer—Coffee, Tea, and 
pe Price of Sugar, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 


Bockskn SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
for sale at HAWLEY’S,38 Washington st. janl 








A SPLENDID PRESENT. 

HE Subscriber has just — his translation of 
LA FONTAINE’S FABLES, 

With 242:superb Engravings, in two large octavo volumes, 
the finest segjes of illustrations ever presented to the Ameri- 
can public—tich, amusing and instructive. 
The workJs got up in a style equal to the best Annuals, 
and at less than one-third the price, considering its amount 
of matter and number of engravings. The price is, in fact, 
so low, that it cannot be sold with a fair profit to the author 
through the Booksellers. Orders sent by mail, and at the ex: 
pense of the subscriber, (if containing the money) will be 
— attended to, and the book will be delivered free of 
charge 
Price, in 2 vols, with the whole No of Engravings, $12 00, 
Tn one volume, with 60 Engravings, $600 In one volume, 
with 12 Engravings, $4 00. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Jr., 
janl tt 32 Washington street, Boston. 


ARLBORO’ HAIR DRESSING ROOM 
M ANDGENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE. 231; 
Washington street, under Marlboro’ Hotel, where are con- 
stantly keptStocks,Ready Made Linen, and a greatvariety of 
articles such as are required fora a wardrobe, to- 
gether with a good assortment of Fancy Goods, Perfumery, 





C. 

N.B. Constantly on hand a superior lot of Razors, which 
will be warranted Real Emerson’s Razors, which will be 
warranted. Real Emerson’s and other Straps &c., &c., at 
low prices, by SYMONDS & HEELEK. 
jan 





WILLIAM 8S. DAMRELL, 
PRINTER, 
No. 9 AND 4, CORNHILL, 
Books, Blanks, Shop and Show Bills, Cards &c., promptly 
and neatly printed on reasonable terms, at the 
office of the Morning Star. 


T. GILBERT & CO., PIANO= 
FORTE MANUFACTURERS, Id Stand, 
No 402 and 406 Washington stre@t, Boston. 
. GILBERT, 
jenl H. Sarrorp. 





of Terms, Edited by an eminent Physician of 
Boston, : , m 


KH This work is used as a tert book in most of our Col- 


ges. 

CLASS BOOK OF NATURAL THEOLOGY 3 
or, the Testimony of Nature to the Being, Perfections, and 
Government of God. By Rev. Henry Fexovs, Revised 
enlarged, and adapted to Paxton’s Illustrations, with 
Notes, &c., by CrHantes Henny Atoex, A. M. Thira 
edition. 

9° This work is particularly adapted for Female Semina- 
ries, and has been extensively introduced. 

BLAKE'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; being 
Conversations on Philosophy, with Explanatory Notes. 
Questi for E ination, and a Dictionary of Philo. 
sophical Terms ; with twenty-eight steel Engravings. By 
J. L. Buage, D. D. 

BLAKE’S FIRST BOOK OF ASTRONOMY, 
designed for the Use of Common Schools. Lilustrated by 
Steel Plate Engravings. By J. L. Bua, D. D. 

FIRST LESSONS IN INTELLECTUAL 
PHILUSOPHY ; or, ® Familiar Explanation of the 
Nature and Operations of the Human Mind. Edited by 
Rev. Stras Biatspace. 

AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, OR INTELLEC- 
TUAL DEFINFER. Designed for. the Use of Scinools. 
By R. Craccertr, A. M., late Principal of Central High 
School, Providence. New eilition. 

EMERSON’S FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, 
AND. FOURTH CLASS READERS, 
gap AMERICAN SPELLING BOOK. 

y Le 


Leonwanp. 7 





G., K., & L:, bemg extensive’ i = 
tidatlcn oF Paactemeit: Miecvuasemtee iso tere 
Boogs, Would invite the attention of those interested, te 
their valuable works. ‘They also keep, in addition to their 
own publications, a general assortment of Books in the 
various branches of Literature, Science, and Theology. 
Also, an extensive and well-assorted stock ef StaTIonERY 
which they sell at lowest prices. Particular attention 
is paid to supplying Country T'raders, Schools, Academies, 
Colleges, Thevlovieal Schools, Libraries, &c. Special care 
ts taken in selecting works, to have perfect copies, and of 
the latest and most approved editions. 

ip" Orders answered with promptness, and forwarded 
‘o any part of the Union. 


UBBERS! RUBBERS!! RUBBERS!!! 
AT 67 CENTS PER PAIR; 

for sale by NEWELL & NEIBUHR, 

jal 401 Washington street. 








Fe. EVERY DAY WEAR.«=LYMAN C. 
GASKELL, No. 33 Washington street, gives notice that 
agreat assortment of Woollen Goods may be found at his 
store, at low prices, viz :— 

Stout Cassimeres, at 75 cents, another quality at 5-3, and 
another at ¢1,00, which will enable those in want of durable 
goods to obtain them very cheap. $ 
Also, Broadcloths, Pilot Cloths, Vestings, and other winter 
goods, proportionably low. Calland examine for yourselves, 

jan 1 





OTTON SHIRTS, WITH LINEN BO- 
soms, with or without Collars, of a superior shape and 

quality, for sale at HAWLEY’S Cheap Cash Store, 33 Wash: 

ington st, jan2 


“RGAINS FOR COUNTRY MER= 
ciants. Just received at W. S. HOUGHTON’S, 85 
COurt st. 25 Cases of prime sewed and pegged Boots, suita- 
ble for the coming season, which will be sold at a considera- 
ble discount from the usual prices, fer Casn. Also, a general 
assortment of Ladies, Misses and children’s Shoes, alwayson 
hand, =~ for sale at the lawest prices, by the case or dozen, 
jan 
MAnoGANY CHAIRS. JUST RECEIVED 
a large stock of Mahogany Chairs, and for sale low by 
MELLEN & HOPKINS, corner of Union and Ann streets. 
jani 
NE PLUS ULTRA DESKS. JUST RE= 
ceived and for sale, a few low priced Travelling Desks, 
of _ quality. For sale at MARSH’S, 77 Washington st. 
jai 














SHAKER UNDER GARMENTS. 
Hwy, = alee — has just received a 
case of these magnificent Shirts and 
remedy for Shaking in cold weather. : , * 


iO BOOT AND SHOE DEALERS AND 
T MANUFACTURERS, Callat TILLSON & MITCH. 
ELL’S, No43 North Market, street, and examine for youre 
selves a new and beautiful article, invented and patented by 
G. Barnard, for cutting off Pegs in Boots, Shoes, Sc. 
jan 6m 








ESKS.AT 44 CORNHILL==FOR SALE, 
a —Manufactured by STEPHEN SMITH,—of all decrip- 
tions, viz: 
Single Standing Desks, different lengths, 
do. Sitting do do do. 
Double Standing do do do. 
do. Sitting do do do. 
Cloth-Top Writing Tables. 
Mahogany Arm Chairs, suitable for offices. 

The above articles are made from stock seasoned by coal 
fire before worked; so that the purchaser may rest assured 
that there will be no shrinking or cracking. 

*,* All orders relating to his business will receive prom pt 
attention. j 


ONE PRICE STORE, 
NO. 28 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 





T tbis Store may be found a good assortment of D 
Goods, amorig which are CLOTHS, CASSSIMERES, 
VESTINGS, and TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS, at uncommonly 
tow prices. Just received, another lot of them Srout Cas- 
SIMERES, at $1 per yard. 
. Families who purchase for cash will find it for their 
intérest to purchase at this establishment. We purchase 
our goods expressly far FAMILY use, and offer every article as 
low as it POSSIBLY can be afforded, adhering stridly te ONE 
PRICE, thus enabling those unacquainted with the value of 
goods to purchase on as good terms as the most experienced 
judges. : KIMBALL & PHELPS. 
jan 2 3m* 


VALUABLE AND HIGHLY RECOMe 
mended School Books. Greenleaf’s National Arithmetic, 
8th improved steroty ped with a Key, forteachers only; Smith’e 
Class Book of Anatomy, explanatory of the first principles of 
human organization, sixth ed. revised, enlarged and stereo- 
typed; Classical Reader, intended for the use of the higher 
classes in public and private Seminaries; Parker’s Progres- 
sive Exercises in English Composition, thirty first stereo- 
typed ed; Alger’s improved edition of Murray’s English 

rammar, English Exercises, Pronouncing English Reader, 
and Introduction to do; Boston School Atlas, embracing a 
Ci di of Geography, twelfth stereotyped ed; Adams’s 








VHE MUTE CHRISTIAN Under the Smarting 
Rod, with Sovereign Antidotes forevery case. By Rev. 
Thomas Brooks, of London, 1669. Withan introductory Note 
to the American edition, by Rev. Nehemiah Adams. Just 
published and for sale by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington street. janl 


EN’S GOOD STOUT CALF BOOTS, for 
winter wear, are selling at the low price of $3 00, at 
W. S. HOUGHTON’S, 85 Court street. janl 


ADIES’ LINED AND BOUND RUB= 
BERS, a good article. Forsalelow, by the dozen or 
single pair, at W.s. HOUGHTON’S, 85 Court street. janl 


NEW VESTRY HYMN BOOK. 
UST publishe! a choice collection of about four hundred 
hymns, original and selected, intended forthe Vestry and 
the Fireside. 

The waat long felt by the Christian public, of a Hymn 
Book that shall not be too expensive; the character of the 
Hymns not so elevated az to checkthe flow ef devotional 
feeling, nor yet so coarse and void of poetic merit, as to of- 
fend good taste, will here be met. And, as it has no denom- 
inational pétuliarities, it may be used by, and is commended 
to all whose faith is ‘‘ Suilt upon the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner stone,”’ 

iL3~Clergymen and others, wishing to examine the work 
with a view of ascertaining its merits, will be supplied gra- 
tuitously on application to the publishers. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington street. 


LANK BOOKS, Cheap, at 64 and 56 Court street, 
opposite the Museum. jn2 


OOTS. MEN’S STOUT PEGGED BOOTS, 

a pine article, at the unusually low price of $2,50, at 
RICHARDSON’S, 139 Washington street, 2d door from 
School st. im janil. 


OSTON MISCELLANY OF LITERA= 
TURE AND FASHION, a new Monthly, ed- 
ited by N. Harz, Jr. The subscribers have commenced the 
publication of this periodical heretofore announced by them. 
he magazine is printed on a beautiful type and paper, and 
each number contains 48 pages of original literary matter, 
and is embellished by a superior steel engraving. and several 
agesof new aid good Music. A Platerf the latest Fash- 
ions, obtained from the best sources abroad, will be given in 
each number. The Miscellany will be published punctually 
on the first of 9ach month, in every section of the country. 
Terms, Three Dollars a year, payeble always in advance. 
BRADBURY & SODEN, No. 10 School street 
The first number, for January, 1342, published in advance, 
as a specimen, is now ready for delivery as above. 

Wanted, a faithfulagent in each county inthe New 
England States to canvass the same for the Boston Miscetla- 
ny; said agent have the exclusive right to canvass the couu 
ty allotted to him. The best of reference will be required.— 
Apply as above. tf janl 


UBBERS AT REDUCED PRICES.--= 

A prime lot of Men’s and Women’s figured and plain 

Rubber Shoes, just received and for sale at the lowest prices, 

by the case, dozen, or single pair, at W. L. HOUGHTON’S, 
85 Court street. *janl 


2 PER REAM ONLY FOR LETTER 
e AND CAP PAPER. For sale at MARSH’S, No 77 











janl 

















good Cap and Letter Paper, ruled and plain at $2 per ream 
$9 perream. Fancy Colored and Embossed Papers; Drawing 
Papers, all sizes; Bristol Boards; Water Colors and Drawing 
Materials, of every description; Account Books; Writing 


ver Pencil Cases; Ink; Inkstands; School Books; Pocket 
Books and Wallets; Almanacs; School Stationery, &c. &c. at 
the lomest prices, wholesale and retail. 6w = jand 


ATRIGE’S LEATHER PRESERVA-= 

TIVE.—Patrige’s Original Leather Preservative, or 
Oil Biacking, for sale at the Manufacturer’s prices, at 
Cornhill, by WM. HENSHAW. jan2 

ADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOAT SKIN 


Walking Shoes, a beautiful article, just rece! at 
jan3. = -RICHARDSON’S, 139 Washington st. 


3 0 GENT’S PRIME STOUT 
by a O e CALF BOOTS, warranted not to rip, at 











Washington street, Joy’s Buildings, a constant supply of 


Books; Memorandum Books; Slates; Quills; Stee! Pens; Sil-- 


Geography and Atlas, 17th improved ed; Fowle’s Geography 
and Atlas; Walker’s Boston School Dictionary, best edition; 
Zeuner’s Musical Manual, for Sabbath Schools and Confer- 
ence Meetings. 

ty The Publisher respectfully solicits the attention of 
Teachers, School Committées, and all interested in the cause 
of Education, to this list of School Books,—copies of which 
will be furnished for this purpose, with a view to their adop- 
tion, without charge. 

Also, constantly on hand, a largeassortment of all School 
and Classical Works in general use, which will sold on 

ble terms, at wholesale and retail, by JOHN MARSH, 

77, Washington st. uf jan. 


MOOD BARGAINS, ia Broadcloths, Cassimeres, 

W Sattinefts, Doeskins, Ladies Cloths, Pilot Cloths, Beav- 
er Cloths, Silk Velvets, Vestings, of all kinds. Tailors 
Trimmings, and other goods can be-ohtained at No. 33 Wash- 
ington street, by the piece or at retail. Purchasers in any 
quantity, are invited to call, as they can depend upon find- 
ing a great assortment of woolen goods, which will be freely 
shown, and offered at as low prices, as at any other store 
whatever. LYMAN C. GASKELL. 

jan. 2 














LOW PRICED CLOTHS. 
YMAN C. GASKELL, No 33 Washington street, has 
just received some low priced Mixed, Blue, Black, and , 
Green BroapcLtotus—excellent for every day wear. Also, 
Cassimeres as low as 75 cents per yard—Vestings, §c., to- 
abe 3 with finer goods, making a perfect assortment.— 
Wholesale and Retail. jant 


SCHOOL, THEOLOGICAL AND MISCEL= 

LANEOUS BOOKS. : 

OULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, No 59 Washington 

street, have lately received a large supply of Books, in 

all the various departments of Literature, which they can sell 

to the Trade, Country Merchants, Teachers, and School Com- 
mittees, on the most reasonable terms. 

Branx Books, Paper, Quintus, and all articles of Station- 


ery. 
ANNUALS For 1342. The Token, Gem, Dahlia, Rose, Vio- 
let, Gift, Rose of Sharon and Friendship’s Offering. 
=~All orders sent by mail or otherwise, will be answered 
on as good terms as though the individual were present. 
jan 
CCOUNT BOOKS,—Account Boaoks. suchas Ledg. 
ers, Journals, Day Books, Memorandum Beoks, &c. &c- 
for sale by WM, HENSHAW. 19 Cornhill. jal 


“8 OROCCO SKIV ERS —One case, assorted colors, 
very fine. Also, afresh supply of colored Goat and Lamb 
Skins—Binder’s Board, Gold Leaf, Twine, &c. &c., at the 
lowest rate, at MARSH’S, 77 Washington street. janl 
LA GAITER BOOTS AND HALF 
Gaiters, thick or thin soles. for sale cheap, by the dozen 
“om pair, at W. 8. HOUGHTON’S, 86 Court street. 


jan 




















CoUcHEs. A GREAT VARIETY OF 
COUCHES for sale by MELLEN . HOPKINS, corner 
t an 7 


of Union and Ann streets, 


EAR = WALRENS Ree pa Nhat 
lage a w Lace, of the best quality and make—fo' 
sale or by the dozen or single pair, at Ww: S. HOUGH- 
TON’S, 85 Court street. jan2 


q ONDON STATIONARY. A fresh supply of 

hoice London Stationary including a igo eyes 

tof Staple and Fancy articles just received and for salc 

at the lownat prices Wholesale and Retail at MARSH’S, 
Stationary Warehouse No. 77 Washington st. 











only Also, a great variety of fine Cap and Letter, for $3 to} _J@" 





"PTEMPERANCE BOOT & SHOE MANU- 
FACTORY.—John Augustus would inform the public at 
large as well as his C' that he fe Boots ‘ 

Shoes at No. 4 and 5 Franklin Avenue (at his old ten rs 
stand, 4 or five rods from Court st. nearly opposite the Comt 
House,) as good and aacheap as can be made at any other 
place in Boston, and the beat of all is, good or bad they are 
done at the time when promised. There is no mistake about 
it, for intemperance hae left his shop and is fast retreating 
from the neighborhood. 

sston. Jan. 2. 


ee MUTE CHRISTIAN Under -the Smarting 

Rod. with Sovereign Antidotes for everycase. By Rev. 

Thomas Brooks, ot Loudon, eS a ory rarer Aad e 

to the American edition, by Rev. Nehemia ms. Jus - 

lished and for saleby SETH GOLDSMITH, 81 Cornhill. 
jan2 - 





jatf 











RICHARDSON’S, 139 Washington street, 
Jani 2m 2d door above School street. 





PEE OBE ERS nah ved Thermometers, 
of 8, 10, and 12 inch, Japanned Cases, for sale b: dog- 
i! reduced JOHN 





enor ices, 
jo : No.7 Washington st. Joy’s building. 
» . 
« 


q 5 oO PER REAM. Forsale at the Frank- 
$ « lin Bookstore, good Ruled Cap Paper, at 


* Jani 





4 . S4and 56 Court_street,opposite Hacring- 
ton’s Museum, ' 


% 





IEBU HR, successors to ALEXA - 
Lag } dy Bg 401 Washington street, have ceive a 
large assortment of Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, suitable ror 
season, selected with great care expressly for the ret ail 
trade, which they will sell at fair prices for cash. 
Boots and Shoes by the case or dozen, cheap for cash. 
jani 
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